VOLUMEM—NUMBERS7 
Farmers Advised To 
Obtain Feed And 
Seed Grain Early 


Crossfield Machine ‘Works 
W. A. Hurt : Prop. 


Office Phone E6840. Res. Phone W3724 


Dr. S. H. McClelland 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Calgary Alberta 
322-324 Stockyards Building 


White 
Lunch 


ON MAIN STREET 
HAVE THE BEST... 
Home Cooked Meals | 
AWAY FROM HOME 


Joe and Edith Kurtz, 


1 CENT 
SALE 


—FOUR DAYS— 


Wed: - Thur. - Fri. - Sat. 
—OCTOBER— 
17 — 18 — 19 — 20 


Sale Circulars in the mail 


this Week. - 


If you do not get yours — 
Please Ask For One 


Edlund’s 
Drug Store 


een pl Se 


Phone 3 


Crossfield, Alta. 


F. J. Niddrie were present at the reg- 


All councillors with the exception of 


ular meeting of the Municipal District 


of Mountain View No 49 held on Wed- 


nesday October 3rd. 
Two applications for old age pens- 
ions and one tax consolidation applic- 


—|jation were approved. 


A communication from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advised that bec- 
ause of drought, hail and frost, there 
will be shortages of feed and seed 
grain in many districts, and urged far- 
mers to make provisions immediately 
for their seed and feed requirements 
for the coming year. It was pointed 
out that no provision is being made 
this year for seed grain and feed rel- 
ief within the municipality. 

One report of a pound sale of a 
dark brown gelding was received. 

Application of Allan Scarlet of West- 
ward Ho for a Wholesale Fuel Oil 
Outlet was approved. 


Permission was granted to the Sun- 
dre Power Co-Operative Ass’n to sup- 
ply power to the people residing in 
the S.E. of 3-33-5-5, which takes in 
the territory on the east side of the 
Red Deer River and north of the Sun- 
dre highway. 

A communication from the M. D. 
Association advised that the annual 
convention ‘would be held in Calgary 
on November 21, 22 and 23 and dele- 
gates will be appointed at the next 
meeting. 

Council passed a grant of $700 to 
the Salvation Army and a grant of 
$200 to the Canadian National Insti- 
ute for the Blind. 

Councillor B. C. Trimble was appoin- 
ted Deputy Reeve for the balance of 
of the term of the present council. 

Approval was given for surveys rec- 
ently made for road diversion and a 
nuisance ground near Cremona. 


Accounts and pay sheets completed 
the meeting . 


dee sea 
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* CHURCH SERVICES * 


See PER He BES 


THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
Rev. J. M Roe 
Sunday, October 14th 


7.30 p.m. 


Crossfield, Alberta 
Services every Sunday at 11.00 a.m. 
12.00 a.m. 
Bible study and Sunday" School at 
—o———_ 

UNITED CHURCH 
Minister: Rev. J. V. Howey, B.A. 
Services in connection with the Uni- 
ted Church for Sunday, October 14 are 

as follows; 
Tany Bryn at 11.00 a.m. 
Crossfield, Sunday School at 11.00 a.m. 


Evening Service at 7.30 p.m. 


Guest preacher for the service at Cros- 
sfield, Rev. J. Lee of Calgary. 


LOCKER PLANT 


NOW 


for business. 


OPEN 


ALL LOCKER RENTERS — 
Please bring in your contracts to be 


._DATED and your LOCKER NUMBER inserted. 


@ LOCKERS ARE GOING FAST 
Be Sure and get yours NOW ! ! ! 


Holmes Cold Storage Lockers 


C. D. HOLMES, Prop. 


Crossfield, Alta. 


We now have a very complete stock of 


FENCE 


UNIAN 


a 


< 


JUST RECEIVED | 


POSTS 


Both rounds and splits in 
all sizes. 
Call around and take your 
choice while they are 


available 


A small stock of — 


TEN TEST WALLBOARD and SOME ROUGH 
VENEER. 


Atlas Lumber Co. Ltd. 


H. R. Fitzpatrick 


Crossfield, Alberta 
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LOCAL NEWS 


2eeeree ek * *£ 2 4 
Vince Patmore has sold his truck 


and is now living the life of “Riley.” 


Don't forget the picture show in the 


U. F. A. hall on Wednesday evening. 


eeeeee 


Frank Hopper and J. Gowler are 
both busy building additions to their 
respective homes south of town. 

e*eeneeee 

T. Combin left town Saturday for 
Gleichen where he will reside in fut- 
ure as an inmate of the home there. 

**e* © @# ¢ & 

Gerald Howey came up from Cal- 
gary to spend the weekend with his 
parents the Rev.and Mrs. J. Howey. 

eeeee@ 

Jack Harrison has a couple of loads 
of cattle at the Moose Jaw Show and 
Sale. 

ese @ @ @ @ 

Everett Bills and Miller Huston are 
leaving October 2lst to spend a few 
days shooting in the Brooks area. 

. a) os. 

Mrs Brown of Claresholm, a sister 
of Mrs. Daw! is a visitor here the gue- 
st of Mr. and Mrs. Edlund, 

* * * ¢ * € 

Miss Helen Fleming of Calgary spent 
the weekend holiday in town with her 
parents Mr. and Mrs. Sam Fleming~ 
te Oe be Be 

Rev. T. V. Rutherford will preach 
the anniversary service at our local 
United Church. He isthe Chaplain at 
the Colonel Belcher hospital, Calgary. 


**e eee 


Jim Williamson of Dogpound ‘had 
the misfortune to break a bone in his 
forearm when his tractor back fired 
while he was cranking it. 

see8tses#8e*? 

Mrs. Anderburg of Calgary, who 
formerly taught in the local school was 
a visitor here on Wednesday of this 
week. 


eee ee 8 


Bunk (Coffin’s car which was taken 
without his consent figured in an auto 
accident from which two people have 
died. 

es @e eee 

Mrs. Ida Hall of Crossfield and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Cavender of Calgary leave 
the 1st of November to spend the wint- 
er months in Victoria. 

ss. *® @ @ 8 

Mrs. Williams and daughter left 
town on Sunday morning for Medicine 
(Hat where they will reside in future. 
Sergt. Major Williams has been trans- 
ferred to that point. 

see e88 

Frank bias’ and Howard Wright 
were in Calgary on Tuesday attending 
the Conference of the War Finance 
Committee of the province in connect- 
ion with the Ninth Victory Loan. 


With the ending of the World series 
baseball games our local fans can get 
down to business and harvest their 
crops while the hunters among us can 
go in search of the feathered’ tribe. 

see e+ #8 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Gilchrist and 
daughter Donna, Mrs. Gladys Gilchrist 
of Calgary; Mr. George Kay and Mr. 
Ian McCaig of Brooks spent the week- 
end at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Gilchrist. 

ese ee ef 

Rev. Howey was a visitor in Cal- 
gary on Saturdav and while there he 
visited local people who are sick in the 
Holy Cross hospital. Mrs. Bert Hoov- 
er, Mrs. McDonald and Mrs, Kurtz 


| are all confined to that place of heal- 
| ing. 


| 


*s** ® * 


With the return of good weather 
following a hold un of almost two 
weeks, combing and threshing is in 
full swine. The snow and rain has app- 
arently knocked wheat down two era- 
des. No. 2 wheat before the storm is 
now a number 4 according to early 
returns. 

eee @ 

The arrangements made _ between 
Rev. Howev and the Munson church 
officials will go into effect Sun, These 
called for Rev. Howev to take the ser- 
vice there three weeks ago but owing 
to the adverse weather they were can- 
celled. Rev. Howey will go to Munson 
Sundav while Rev. Jos. Lee of Calgary 
will take the service here. 

see e8F 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Harnack 


, from Southern California, are visitors 


at the home of the former’s twin bro- 
| ther Arthur A. Harnack and _ familv. 
Last Sunday a buffet dinner in their 
honor with 28 visitors. including Mr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Harnack, Mr. and Mrs. 


| Charles Walroth and daughter, Mr. and 


Mrs. Firnest Walroth and their daugh- 
ter, also Chester Walroth. They also 
exvect to visit for a while at the home 
of Mr.. and Mrs. Alfred G. WHarnack 
and on their return home will be ac- 
companied as far as Portland, Oregon, 
bv Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hanrack who 
will visit parents and other relatives 
at that point. 


—)— 

DOMINION OF CANADA WAR 
BONDS SELL HIGH 

Bid Asked 
Ist War Loan 3%—-52 _... 1%% 106 
2nd War Loan 3-52 _____. 103.90 1046 
Ist Victory Loan 3-54 ._.. 105% 106% 
2nd Victory Loan 3-54 ... 104% 105% 
8rd Victory Loan 3-56 ... 103 103% 
4th Victory Loan 3-57 ... 102 102% 
5th Victory Loan -59 _.... 101% .107% 
6th Victory Loan 3-60 __.. 100% 101% 
ith Victory Loan 3-62 .... 100 100% 
8th Victory Loan 3-63 .... 100 100% 


Ae pil 

Canada will have a two-year in- 
terim force drawn from all three 
services, prior to setting up a per- 
manent army, navy and air force. 
Men enlisting will be signed up 
until September 31, 1047, and are 
being recruited on a _ voluntary 
basis from men still serving in the 
forces. 


_CROSSFIELD._ ALBERTA — FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12th, 1945 
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— OBITUARY -- 


eegaeeenreeanreenzee 
JOHN ATKIN 


Funeral services were held in the 
United Church in Carmangay on Thu- 
tsday, October 5th for John Atkin, 72 
who lived in Carmangay for 34 years 
before moving to Penticton because 
of ill health, Rev, Peter Dawson offi- 
ciated at the services. 


Mr. Atkin born in Chatham, Ont. 
came west in 1906 and homesteaded in 
the Prairieville district between Carm-:, 
angay and Claresholm. He was engag- 
ed in farming and was ar tive mem 
ber of the U.F.A. Mr. Atkin was one 
of the pioneers in the raising of fleld 
corn in the district. 


An active community supporter, he 
worked hard for the Carmangay fair 
during the years that it was held. He 
was a strong supporter of the Prairie- 
ville school and of the United Church. 

He is survived by a wife; two sons, 


Carl, Penticton; Hardin, Carmangay; 
three daughters, Mrs. Alfred Edlund, 
Crossfield; Mrs. Vera Sharp, White 


ge B. C.; Bernice, serving with the 
C. A. F. (W.D.) in Calgary and five 
seidchtiaven 
Ss 


YOUNG PEOPLE MEET 


A meeting of the Crossfield United 
Young People’s Ass'n was held in 
; Church parlor on October 2nd. At a 
previous meeting the following slate of 
Officers had been elected: President, 
Mrs. Wilda Charney. Secretary, Miss 
Gale. Executive Officers: Misses Ma- 
bel Lundeen, Helen Hurt and Jenny 
Sweet. 


It was decided that the organization 
be named “The Crossfield Crusaders.” 
A short benediction was given by Rev. 
J. V. Howey, followed by a program of 
entertainment and lunch provided by 
the ladies. 


PERG. 


RATION ON FARM MACHINERY 
HAS BEEN LIFTED 


Ration restrictions on farm mach- 
inery and equipment, including tra- 
ctors have been removed. Dealers will 
be expected to honor outstanding rat- 
ion certificates before filling orders 
from. new accounts. This announce- 
ment was made recently by an official 
se the Wartime Prices and Trade Boa- 


All production restrictions on farm 
machinery and equipment were lifted 
on August 20th and though product- 
ion is still limited by manpower and 
raw materials, supplies during the cur- 
=a production year increased 20 per- 


Should Take His Own 
Medicine Perhaps 


In an article in an American mag- 
azine, Dr. Gallup, chief of the 
bureau that takes polls of public 
opinion on questions of the day, 
cites the ignorance of large num- 
bers of the American people on 
subjects which he thinks every in- 
telligent citizen ought to know. In 
the article referred to, he states 
that 40 per cent of the people in the 
United States were unaware that 
Robert Fulton built the first steam- 
ship. 

If Dr. Gallup thinks that Robert 
Fulton built the first steamship he 
is wrong, says the St. Thomas 
Times-Journal. American school 
books teach that Fulton invented 
the steamship and thereby distorts 
history and fact. 

The first steamship was built on 
the Clyde by William Symington. 

William Symington’s steamship 
took to the water in 1802, and in’ 
its first trial towed’ two barges each 
of 140 tons burden along the Clyde 
at the rate of 34% knots in the teeth 
of a gale. The vessel was called the 
Charlotte Dundas, after the wife of 
Lord Dundas, chairman of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. The Char- 
lotte Dundas operated as a tugboat 
for some years an these waters. 

Over in New York, Robert Fulton 
had been wrestling with the prob- 
lem of a steam-propelled ship for 
some time, Hearing,.of the success 
of the Charlotte Dundas, he went 
over to Glasgow and inspected it, 
with the result that he asked Wil- 
liam Symington to design an engine 
which would be an improvement on 
that of the Charlotte Dundas. Mr. 
Symington did so, and it was built 
by the Birmingham engineering 
firm of Boulton and Watt and ship- 
ped to the United States. 

This engine was installed in Ful- 
ton’s ship, the Clermont, which 
made its first voyage down the 
Hudson river in 1807, five years 
after Symington’s first steamship. 
Fulton has been given much glory 
for this achievement, but the real 
credit belongs to the Scottish en- 
gineer. Fulton merely provided 
the hull; without an engine it would 
just have been another sailing ship. 
It was the engine that made it a 
steamship, and the engine was Wil- 
liam Symington's, 

Americans, including Dr. Gallup, 
have been taught to believe that 
Robert Fulton built the first steam- 
ship in the world. But indisputably 
it was built on the Clyde, which has 
maintained the world leadership in 
shipbuilding ever since. And no 
doubt will continue to do so. 

—_——_0-—_— 

During the war, 13,611 men and 
women came from the United States 
to enlist with the Canadian forces 
--60 per cent of them in the R.C.A.F. 
These thousands of young Ameri- 
cans who fought in Canada's army, 
air force and navy are eligible for 
discharge benefits amounting to 
more than $3,000,000. 


SST 


AT *AINABLE IMAGE 
ROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


HONORED ON 
DEPARTURE 


«J, L, Price, Mrs. Price and family 
left for their new post at Smokey Lake 
on Saturday morning, after being 
guests at a farewell party given by the 
community in their honor on Friday 
evening. As a small token of the 
esteem in which they were held a pre- 
sentation of a coffee table and a pen 
set together with a few words of re- 
gret at their leaving was made by 
Hector McDonald. The good wishes of 
the entire community go with them to 
their new home. 


The new Bank manager will be 
Mr. John Lunan, late of Innisfree, who 
relievd Mr. Price. His wife and 
his family arrived on Wednesday. We 
wish him success here and trust that 


both he and his family will enjoy their | | 


stay with us. 
see 


Winter Care of Cattle 


While feed supplies will generally 
be abundant throughout North- 
eastern Saskatchewan this _ fall, 
crops are very poor over a large 
percentage of the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Ac- 
cordingly it will be necessary to 
make a special effort to conserve 
feed this fall and winter so that 
supplies will be available to areas 
less fortunate, says M. J. McPhail, 
superintendent, Dominion Experi- 
mental Station,. Melfort, Sask. 

Careful tests have shown that it 
costs four times as much to put a 
pound of gain on cattle when in the 
barn as it does when they are on 
pasture. This fact is particularly 
important in-this area where the 
winter feeding period is so long. 
Accordingly, it is sound business 
to see that cattle have ample pas- 
ture as long as the grazing period 
lasts. In many cases there will be 
good grazing on the stubble field 
after threshing has been completed. 
Care should be exercised to see 
that the cattle are not left to rustle 
unduly late in the fall. If they are, 
the animals will quickly lose the 
reserve flesh and stamina they have 
built up before the weather be- 
comes really severe. When this 
happens, the herd will require par- 
ticularly good care and expensive 
feeds if losses are to be avoided be- 
fore spring arrives. 

Most, if not all, cattle in Western 
Canada have lice and, as winter 
progresses, the lice multiply rapidly 
and become a source of great irrita- 
tion to the animals, Biting lice 
chew off the hair the result 
that very often by istmas bare 
ee begin. to fi on. the. 
anima) n fe 
well under control by wert 
good louse powder along the oa 
around the neck and from the tail 
head down over the rear of the 
udder once a week. There are var- 
ious effective powders on the mar- 
ket, but one containing Derris has 
the advantage of being effective 
against both sucking and biting lice. 

Other suggestions are as follows: 
See that the cattle have access to 
iodized salt daily and remember 
that iodine evaporates from the salt 
and, therefore, do not prepare too 
much salt at a time. Use a tank 
heater to take the chill off water. 
See that the cattle are outside for 
a time every day. Feed plenty of 
bran to cows in calf prior to calv- 
ing. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. * 

T—Blower pulley and shaft. On 
road between Madden and Crossfield 
Reward for finder if notify C. Rid- 
dell, Phone R509. 35-4tp 


NOTICE — The Rosebud Health Unit 
“Well Baby and Immunization Cli- 
nic will be held the first Thursday 
of each month in the United Church 

Parlours from 2 to 4 p.m. 35tfne 


FOR SALE — Jersey Cows, fresh and 
coming in. Simon Cameron, Phone 
R710 ltp 


. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Village Council will be held 
in the 


FIRE HALL 
on the 
First Monday of each 


month 
commencing at 8:00 p. m. 


RSS Se See See 
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“| See Harry May for Printing 


of every description. 


“THE ROAD 
TO SINGAPORE” 


Starring 


Bing Crosby — Dorothy 
Lamour — Bob Hope 


Jerry Collonna 
Added shorts & cartoons 
Showing in the Crossfield 
U.F.A. HALL 
|WEDNESDAY, Oct. 10th 
Show starts at 8:15 p.m. 


Fred Becker 


TINSMITH 


Every kind of Sheet 
Metal Work. 


Crossfield 


$1.50 a Year 


McInnis & Holloway 
Limited 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
at PARK MEMORIAL 
1503 - 4th St. W. M 3030 
CALGARY 
DICK ONTEKES, Phone 47 
Local Representative 
CROSSFIELD 


H. MAY 


REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 
(In all its branches) 


CONVEYANCING 
RENTAL AGENT 
FARM LISTINGS WANTED 


Phone 33 Crossfield. 


H 
t 


ee 
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|| HAIL — Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board and Leading 
FIRE—Alberta Govermnent Insur- 
ance and Leading Companies 
LIFE—Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada. 


A. W. GORDON 
— Agent — 
Crossfield 


Oliver Hotel 


Crossfield — Alberta 


Charles F. Bowen 


Preprietor 


A Good Place To Stay 


Phone 54 


INSURANCE 


Alberta 


4) 


MIRTH ELLE LL 


PIRTRIR Ee 


Priced To S 


Telephone No. 9 


ONE 22x38 McCORMICK-DEERING 


Steel Separator 


AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 


William Laut 


The International Man 


Crossfield, Alberta 


CIGARETTE 
PAPERS 


DOUBLE *233"4" 
Wheat In Canada 


WESTERN CANADA has long been famous for the production of a 
large share of the world’s finest wheat. The first crops were sown by the 
Selkirk settlers, who came here from Scotland via Hudson Bay and York 
Factory in 1814 to colonize land secured by Lord Selkirk from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. As the West was settled and transportation facilities 
were developed the annual wheat crop increased steadily, In the year 
1849 it was estimated that 6,000 acres were sown in wheat. By 1880 the 
crop amounted to over 32,000,000 bushels annually, and these figures con- 
tinued to rise until the present time, when they have reached the hundreds 
of millions. The soil and climate of Western Canada are favourable for 
growing the finest quality of wheat in the world, but there have been 


obstacles to overcome in the form of rust, insects, frost and numerous 
other difficulties. 


These, and other factors which have interfered 
with the success of wheat growing here have 
Been Overcome been eliminated or overcome through the efforts 

of farmers and others interested in the future 
of agriculture. Outstanding among the contributions which have been 
made to the success of this work are the findings of Dr. Wm. Saunders, 
the first Director of the Dominion Government Experimental Station at 
Ottawa, and his two sons, C. BE. and A. P. Saunders. Through their efforts 
Marquis. wheat was developed, and this early-maturing variety, which is 
ready for harvest before the early frosts has been widely used since it 
was introduced in 1909. This and many other such discoveries have helped 
to make the wheat crop from the Prairie Provinces one of the foremost 


Canadian industries and an important factor in world food supplies both 
in peace and war. 


Obstacles Have 


* * * * * 


During the past few years, farmers on the Prairies 


More Acreage have been encouraged to produce hogs rather than 
wheat, to meet the needs of Britain and other 


Now In Wheat 

countries whose normal sources of supply had 
been cut off because of the war. Hog production was sharply increased to 
enable Canada to meet her commitments for foreign markets, but recent 
figures issued by the Dominion Government show that the Western 
farmers are now returning to wheat; their surest and most satisfactory crop. 
In Saskatchewan the acreage sown in wheat this year was three per cent. 
higher than in 1944, and in Alberta it was increased by a little more than 
one per cent. In Manitoba there was no increase in the amount of wheat 
which was planted, but the acreage sown in other grain crops was higher. 
In all three provinces hog production showed a marked decline, Nutritional- 
ists and others concerned with world food supplies at the present time do 
not view with concern these indications that wheat is once more to be 
Western Canada’s largest crop, for they are of the opinion that during .the 


next few years there will be need for all the wheat which can be produced 
to meet the world’s food requirements, 


The Wool Clip 


Western Canada Shows Marked 


THE OHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA. 


‘Price Control 
And Rationing 
~ Information 


Q.—I have just returned from 
overseas and am on thirty-day leave. 
Ration coupons were issued to be for 
all rationed foods, except meat. Now 
that meat has been included in the 
list of rationed foods, will I be able 
to obtain coupons for meat. 


A.—Yes, Meat coupons will be 
issued to service personnel on leave 
by the local ration boards who re- 
ceived temporary ration cards prior 
to meat rationing. You must present 
your ration card when making appli- 
gation for these coupons. 

nd ~o— 

Q:—Must beef rings register with 
their local ration boards. 

Ax—All beef rings must register as 
such with the local ration boards. All 
regulations controlling their opera- 
tions will be given to them when they 
apply for registration. 

0 

Q.—How often do meat coupons 

become valid? 


A.—Meat coupons will become valid 
every Thursday and will remain valid | 
until otherwise declared. 

é —o— | 

Q.—My husband is expected home | 
from overseas next month. Can I get | 
sugar for canning coupons for him 
so that I may put up extra pre- 
serves for the winter when he will be 
home ? 


A.—Yes, if your husband is dis- 
charged and applies for a ration book 
before October 3ist, 1945, 20 addi- 
tional preserves coupons will be, 
issued to him in his ration book 5. 

—o— 

Please send your questions or 
your request for the pamphlet 
“Consumers’ News” or the: Blue 
Book in which you keep track of 
your ceiling prices, mentioning the 
name of this paper to the nearest 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
office in our province. 


Showed Their Loyalty | 


People Of Northern Ireland Played | 
Important Part In War 

Today the Government of Northern | 
Ireland continues to function, not- 
withstanding all the wiles and de- 
vices of its enemies, and the Province 
has played a highly important part 
in the war with Germany, now vic- 
toriously concluded. Mr. Winston 
Churchill and other British Ministers 
of the Crown have paid public trib- 
utes to the services rendered by Uls- 
ter, the possession of whose harbors, 
apart from other considerations, has 
been of the utmost value to Britain 


STRIPES OVER TOKYO — The 
American flag, first to fly over Tokyo 
since the Japanese surrender, is 
raised over the Nippon News Build- 
ing in downtown Tokyo by an army 
lieutenant, 


For Eggs That Keep 
New Machine For Sterilizing Still In 
Experimental Stage 
Still experimental, and possibly in 
need of a radio*waveband for oper- 
ation, is a high-frequency machine 
for sterilizing eggs, under develop- 
ment at the University of California 
farm at Davis, Calif. In _ principle, 
somewhere between radio and dia- 
thermy, the device uses oscillations 
that cook an egg hard in about nine 
minutes, but with only a ten-second 
exposure, the egg germ is killed, giv- 


ing better keeping quality; certain 
bacteria on the shell are also de- 


| stroyed; the egg’s albumen is slightly 


stiffened, so that when broken in the 
pan, the yolk stands out above it. If 
brought to a commercial stage, the 
machine probably would improve 
keeping quality, and appearance of 
eges, and fit in with oil preservation. 
Experts are not ready to make 


| Claims.—Brandon Sun, 


Will Be Long Job 


Clearing German Land Mines From 
Normandy And Brittany Beaches 
Between six and seven million un- 

exploded German land mines are still 

hidden in the fertile fields and sandy 
beaches of Normandy and Brittany. 

Since D-Day an average of 200 peo- 
ple, including many children, have 


Improvement This Year 


According to the first reports, the 
1935 domestic clips of Western Can- 
ada show a marked improvement over 
1944 in the preparation of individual 
fleeces, states the Current Review 
of Agricultural Conditions in Can- 
ada. The Bright grades come mostly 
from British Columbia and Manitoba, 
where more favourable conditions of 
moisture played a major role. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta domestic 
wools appear to run more to the 
semi-Bright grades because of greater 
farth content and consequent lower | 
yield. However, after scouring, the 
actual fibre is comparable with the 
Bright fibre. 

Eastern domestic wools will prob- 
ably grade better than in 1944, with 
a somewhat lighter shrinkage, says | 
the Review. 

The total weight of fleece wool} 
graded in registered wool warehouses | 
in 1944 amounts to 10,553,243 Ibs., an! 
increase of 167,641 lbs. over $1943, 


GEMS OF THOUGHT 


FORTITUDE 


Fortitude I take to be the quiet 
possession of a man’s self, and an 
undisturbed doing his duty whatever 
evils beset, or dangers lie in the way. 
—John Locke. { 

| 


Let us have faith that right makes) 
might, and in that faith let us dare | 
to do our duiy as we understand it. 
—Abraham Lincoin. 


Our great Way-shcower, steadfast | 
to the end in his obedience to God's | 
laws, Gomonstrated for all time and} 
peoples the supremacy cf good over | 
evil, end the superiority of Spirit} 
over matter._-Mary Baker Eddy. | 


| 
Let us not be weary in well doing: | 
fcr in due season we shell reap, if we) 


faint not.—Galatians 6:9, 
There is a strength of quiet endur-| 


ance as significant of courage as the | 
most daring feats of prowess.—-Henry 
Theodore Tuckerman. 


A man may fall into a thousand 
perplexities, but if his heart be up- 
right and his intelligence unclouded, 
he will issue from them all without 
dishonor.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


SMILE AWHILE 


LIRR 


Farmer: ‘Well, Pat, 
counted all the sheep?” 
Pat: “Yes, sor, all except one, 
but he ran around so much I 
couldn’t count him.” 
s s & s 

“See this stickpin? Well, it 

once belonged to a millionaire.” 

“And who is the millionaire?” 

“Woolworth.” 

. s * . 

“Boy, I’m scared! I just got a 
letter from a man telling me he'd 
shoot me if I didn’t stay away 
from his daughter.” 

“Well, all you have to do is to 
stay away from his daughter.” 

“Yeah, but he didn't sign his 
name,” 


have ye 


es ° s J 

“Does your husband always 
live up to his promise of his 
courtship days.” 

“Always. In those days he said 
he was not gocd enough for me, 
and he has been proving it ever 
since.” ri 

~ s - oe 

A raw recruit had had a real 
good “dressing down” from.a young 
lieutenant. Next day he passed 
the lieutenant without saluting. 
He was stopped. 

“Why didn’t you salute me?” 
demanded the officer. ‘W-well, 
sir,’ said the rookie, “I thought you 
were still cross with me.” 

* « a * 

“What time do you get up in 
the morning, now 7” 

“As soon as the first rays of 
the sun enter my window.” 

“Well, that’s very early isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, no, You see my window 
faces the west.” 

” 7” o ” 

An Irish truck driver was charged 
with reckless driving and with hav- 
ing stopped ‘his truck so suddenly 
that a car behind him smashed 
into him. The judge asked him 
why he had not held out his hand. 

Pat immediately answered: “If 
the poor fool couldn't see me truck, 
how in Hivin'’s name could he see 


me hand?” 
*“* @ 


A visiting speaker to an or- 
phans’ home was called upon to 


question: “What would you do 
before so many bright boys and 
girls who expected a speech from 
you, if you had siothing to say?” 
A small boy spoke up: “I'd 


in combatting the submarine menace.| been killed each month by German 
The brutal and vicious air raids car- | Mines. 

ried out over Belfast and neighbor-| Aug. 1, only one-tenth had been re- 
ing cities in 1941 bore witness to the; moved by French workmen and Ger- 
Nazi recognition that Ulster areas; Man prisoners of war trained by 
was among the most redoubtable ad- | United States sappers. The dangerous 
versaries of Germany, The constancy | job will not be finished before 1947,— 
and resolution of the people of the Time. 

Province has remained unshaken un-| cs. RAST RISENER 
der all the storms of adversity and} An overheated motor may be due 
their loyalty has not wavered or dim-| to a loose fan belt. The belt should 
inished with the passing of the years.|be examined and adjusted oc- 
—Belfast Telegraph. casionally. 
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HORIZONTAL | 53 Floating VERTICAL 


13 The thigh 


1 Persian poet structures 1 Goddess of 17 To beat 
5 Part of a 56 License em- the harvest | 19 Belgian 
church powering a 2 Plan river 
9 Ditch person to 3 Solo 22 Heraldic 
12 Superior to travel 4 Nocturnal bearing 
all others 59 Portic carnivore 23 Kind of 
14 Man's name OFn08 5 Indo-Chinese horse 
15 Malice 60 Part of language 25 To abound 
16 Cloth for a “to be" 6Slang: inn |27 To cry likea 
wound 61 Violation of | 7 Projecting cat 
18 Lofty allegiance stump 29°Erudite 
20 Pike-like 63 Uncooked 8 Coping 31 ve weeek 
fish vessels sharply 
21 Spanish for 64 pind 9 Inlet $3 Sunken 
“the” 4 0 To incite fence ° 
22 Conjunction | 95 Things in 11 Chinese 84 Bar 
24 Mislaid law money 36 Checks 
26 Total 38 Glacial 
28 Tier ridges 
30 Understands Al Breake, out 
tu y 
” with. ltd 5) 48 Rubbish 
86 Non-pro- Al | 8) N) OLR) & 8} | 46 To explode 
tessional | In eA ol nh el D7 RI at air from the 
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Nevada hg i HS F D 48 Subsequent 
= 89 Pronoun 1M) 8) B) DZ to 
40 To follow ee UITIE Be] Mi) XT 48 Armatille 
42 Long up- OIGMAEISISZZA SIN A! 
right timber | [atr 7 Hs 8 es 0 Bh A Irish capital 
44 Paid notice - . 52 Woody plant 
45 Is mistaken | IDIXIZ 54 Ripped 
47 South Amer- RIOMABIAIRI D 65 Avers 
ican river | [OTe Alp Algl a) ol ae ze mend 
49 By plzlrlzlsl ae Goues 
61 To hit ~ 3 62 Symbol for 
lightly um 


_|has also dene sales promotion work 
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MEET A CWAC— 

‘I’m Beginning To See The Light” 
should be the theme song of all Night 
Vision Testers according to S/Sgt. 
Effie Pollock of Virden, Manitoba, 
after her experience with this type 
of work in various camps. S/Sgt. 
(Polly) Pollock, a former school 
teacher at Prince Albert and Cupar, 
Sask., enlisted in the Canadian Wo- 
men’s Army Corps at Regina; Sask., 
in March, 1943. After receiving her 
basic training at Vermilion, Alta., 
she was posted to No. 3 Co, C.W.A.C. 
Orderly Room, M.D. 12, Regina; 
where she was promoted to the rank 
of corporal and later to the rank of 


platoon sergeant. In Feb. 1944, 
8/Sgt. Pollock attended a Canadian 
Army Administrative Course at 


Kemptville, Ont. In July of the same 
year she proceeded to Toronto to 
take a course in Night Vision at the 
College of Optometry; at the comple- 
tion of which, she was posted to the 
Night Vision Unit at Debert Trans- 
ient Camp, Nova Scotia. “My work 
in Night Vision was by far the most 
interesting, and I also feel the most 
useful of any work I have done dur- 
ing my army career,” states S/Sgt. 
Pollock. “It was gratifying to know 
that we were able to help the men, 
who were proceeding directly over- 
seas from Debert,. and perhaps in 
some instances be the means of sav- 
ing their lives by instructing them 
in how to use their night vision to 
the best advantage.” Polly described 
the Night Vision Centre at Debert as 
consisting of two complete units with 
a staff of seven CWACs, They gave 
lectures and tested as many as 276 
men in one day. The lecture was 
generally given to a class of about 
20 and lasted about 45 minutes, after 
which every man’s vision was tested 
individually, and graded according to} 
his ability to see in the dark. Leav- 
ing Debert in July, 1945, S/Sgt. Pol- 
lock was posted to the Night Vision 
Unit at Camp Shilo, Man. She is at 
present with No. 112 Depot Coy,., 
C.W.A.C., Regina, awaiting her re- 
turn to civvie street. 

* * * * . 
|CWAC TAKE OVER PIED 
PIPER’S HOME— 


Education tcurs of Germany in the 
area in which they are working, are 
now undcrway for members of the 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps sta- 
tioned in Germany. These tours, ar- 
ranged by the Canadian Army Edu- 
cational Services, have been greeted 
with enthusiasm by the Army girls 
and already many off-duty hours 
|have been spent in visiting the neigh- 
{bouring countryside. The first trip 
|to be attended by the CWAC led to 
the quaint old town of Hamelin, noihe | 
of the famous Pied Piper. The lovely 
|old stone house, once said to be occu- 
pied by the Pied Piper has been 
taken over by British troops. The 
next jaunt was to Porta, near Min- 
den, where a commercial engineer | 
|from Holland conducted C.W.A.C. 
|sight seers through the Phillips Elec- 
trical Underground Plant. Further 
tours have been planned. 

* * * * * 
“HEROINES OF WAR’— 

Captain Beatrice D. Munrce’s play 
entitled “Heroines of War”, won the 
!award given by the Canadian Daugh- 
ter’s League, Regina, Sask. The 
award was offered for the best play 
written by a Saskatchewan person, 
preferably with a Saskatchewan 
locale. It dealt with army life as the 
girls know it. With a cast of six 
CWACs, the action ‘takes place in 
barracks, and might be staged in any 
cubicle. Captain Munroe, herself, has 
had a very interesting career. Prior 
to the war she was an actress on an 
English stage for seven years. She 


in Egypt and was about to leave for 
India when war broke out. Immedi- 


ately prior to enlisting in the Cana- 
dian Women’s Army Corps she was 
in the West Indies. She came to 
Canada from there and entered the 
Corps in a commissioned rank. Since 
then she has been stationed variously 
in Toronto, Esterol and Regina. At 
present she is officer commanding No. 
|21 Admin. Unit, CWAC, Dundurn 
Military Camp, Dundurn, Sask, 
* . 


SHE’LL SAY IT EVERYTIME— 
Pte. Buttercup: What are your 
post-war plans? 
Pte. Penelope: (extending third 
finger of left hand) Banns. 


An Honest Man 


Stranger Returned Large 
Which A Bank Overpaid 

It happened in a bank not very 
far from St, Thomas. 

Theré*was a long queue at the cage 
and the teller was as busy as could 
be. Among the cheques he cashed 
were several for large amounts, That 
night when he came to balance his 
cash he was exactly $1,000 short. 

Next morning a man who was quite 
a stranger, who lived in a city some 
miles away, came into the bank. 
“You gave me $1,000 too much yes- 
terday,” he, said. “I did not count 
it until I got home, I thought you 
would be worried about it, so I 
brought it back.” 

He was a Jew. 

—BSt, Thomas Times-Journal, 
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Relieved Fast This Easy Way! 
Put a few of Vicks Va-tro-nol 
up each and feel it go to work 


Clothing Collection 


For Distribution Among The Destitute 
People In War-Stricken 
Countries 


The National Clothing Collection is 
a united effort on the part of Cana- 
dian United Allied Relief Fund, and 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) with 
the assistance of national, provincial 
and local organizations throughout 
Canada, The purpose of the Collec- 
tion is to secure spare used clothing 
for free distribution to needy and 
destitute children, men and women 
in war-devastated Allied countries. 

Throughout war-ravaged areas 
clothing is very scarce, or threadbare 
and worn out. More than 125,000,- 
000 people in liberated European na- 
tions are in dire need. Of these more 
than 30,000,000 are children, Because 
Canada is dependent on outside 
sources for a very substantial por- 
tion of her requirements of yarn and 
fabrics, it would not be possible to . 
manufacture in Canada more than a 
very: insignificant part of the total 
clothing requirements of these people. 
This means that needy children, men 
and women in war-devastated Allied 
countries must depend on the help of 
the Canadian people through their 
donations of used clothing which can 
be spared, without replacement. 

In a report on the work being done 
by UNRRA, President Roosevelt said 
on September 30th, 1944: ‘Millions 
of people do not have enough clothes 
to keep them warm ... . in occupied 
Europe almost as many people have 
died from exposure due to lack of 
adequate clothing as have died from 
starvation.” ° . 

The Canadian public will be asked 
to contribute in this campaign only 
such serviceable used clothing as can 


|be spared from their wardrobes with- — 


out replacement. 

What is needed is used clothing for 
both winter and summer wear. Al- 
though clothing need not be in per- 
fect repair, it must be useful to the 
people who will receive it. All types 
of washable garments should be 
washed before they are given to the 
collection, but need not be ironed. 
Other garments should be clean. and 
sanitary, but need not be dry-cleaned 
before being contributed. 

Used clothing to be collected: 
Men’s, women’s, children suits; odd 


coats, skirts, trousers; women’s 
dresses; women’s blouses; women’s 
aprons; men’s, women’s, children’s 
overcoats; jackets in all _ sizes; 


scarves, shawls; footwear (fastened 
firmly in pairs); blankets. 


Big Ben A Symbol 


French Airmen Says Chimes Gave 
People Comfort And Strength 


The following letter appeared in 
the London Daily Sketch: 

Sir,—For countless Frenchmen 
like myself your famous Big’ Ben at 
Westminster will have a stirring 
emotional effect for many years after 
this European War. 

I was a French airman at the time 
my country collapsed. Then I went 
underground as a member of the Re- 
sistant Movement. . 

During those years of German 
occupation the chimes of Big Ben 
on our. hidden radios night after 
night gave us comfort and strength. 
As long as we heard them’ we knew 
that Liberty was not dead, For 
Europe Big Ben was the symbol of 
hope. . 

Recently I came to London, The 
first thing I wanted to see was Big 
Ben. It gave me the most moving 
moment of my visit. 

Paris PAUL VERDBOIS. 


CARING FOR GRAVES 

Thirty-one mothers, residents of 
Malta, have pledged themselves to 
care for the graves of 30 Canadians 
who gave their lives in the defence 
of Malta, and who lie buried in the 
second great war cemetery in the 
island fortress. The graves will be 
kept sodded green and planted with 
flowers. This was revealed by John 
Giordmaine, vice-president of the 
Maltese Society of Toronto, 


TOUCH OF IRONY 
General MacArthur showed more 
than a delicate touch of irony in nam- 
ing “Bataan” as the password to se- 
cure admission of the Japanese rep- 
resentatives to the conference at 
Manilla on terms of surrender. 
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STARK FACTS . 


win Tell 


Japanese People About 
The Atrocities 

Gen, MacArthur directed that the 
stark facts of Japanese atrocities, 
committed all the way from the 
Philippines to New Guinea—and back 
again—be told in full. to the Japanese 
people. 

Representatives of Japanese news- 
papers agreed, at the suggestion of 
the suprermge commander to publish a 
summary of the atrocity reports as 
the start of a program to “educate 
the Japanese people in the acts of 
their military.” 

The beheadings of Allied fliers, the 
death march from Bataan, cannibal- 
ism in New Guinea, beatings and 
mistreatment of prisoners of war— 
all will be included in ‘evitence to be 
presented to the Japanese people. 

“It’s purely | educational,” said 
Brig.-Gen. Bonner F, Fellers of Gen. 
MacArthur’s staff. 

The initial survey in the Japanese 
press will be followed by detailed 
documentary evidence, he said. 

“The Japandse people didn’t know 
about these atrocities, and we want 
to tell them,’ Gen, Fellers added. He 
said Gen. MacArthur had not issued 
any formal order for such publica- 


PUP LIKES CORN ON COB— 


tion, but that Japanese newspapers| With corn on the cob in_ season, 


had agreed to publish the evidence | “Vickie”, 


as he directed. 

Japanese civilians approached As- 
sociated Press correspondents, in- 
quiring about reports of Japanese 
cruelty, They said they were alarmed 
because in the Japanese-Russian war, 
Japanese treatment of prisoners had 
been good, and they were now much 
disturbed by the stories. 


“A Tribute 


London Star Thanks Canada For 
Timely Assistance 


A tribute to Canada’s “seemingly | 


endless fund of goodwill for Britain” 
was paid by the London Star in an 
editorial. 

Under the heading “Generous,” the 
Star said: 

“Canada has agreed to provide any 
dollars necessary for the financing 
of British and all sterling-areas’ 
purchases in the Dominion during the 
next few months. Further, if there 


is still something owing by us, Can-| 


ada will simply postpone the presen- 
tation of the bill. 
“Here once again is the most 


three-months-old pet of 
Frances Parker, Detroit, is just hit- 
ting top form as a “muncher’’. Eats 
it just like a human, doesn’t she? 


Husky Squadron 
Engaged In Rehabilitation Of War- 
Ravaged Europe . 
| Most R.C.A.F. personnel still over- 
seas are looking to home and their 
own rehabilitatien to civilian life but 
to members of the Husky Transport 
Squadron..that’s something for the 
jfuture. Right now they’re engaged 
in the rehabilitation of war-ravaged 
Europe. 

In the three months following VE- 
day, the Canadian-crewed Dakatas of 
| the squadron flew more than 6,000 
operational hours. They carried Red 
Cross food supplies to liberated areas, 
removed Allied prisoners of war from 
Germany to Britain, restored mail 
and passenger communication in 
Nazi-freed Norway and did a hundred 
other vital post-battle jobs. 

R.C.A.F, navigators and wireless 
men of the squadron commanded by 
Wing Cmdr. Jack Sprule of Toronto, 


THE OHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA, 


The Common Believe That Spiders 
Are Insects Is Discounted 

Many people imagine that spiders 
are insects. They are not, writes 
“A. B.C.” in the R.S.P.C.A. Journal. 
A spider is divided into two distinct 
parts, not into three, as an insect is, 
for there is no division between a 
Spider's head and its shoulders, and 
that is one reason by which we know 
it is not an insect. But there are 
other differences as well. 

A spider has eight legs, and no 
grown-up perfect insect ever has 
more than six. These are points worth 
remembering, for it is always inter- 


The Spider Is Different| Would Not Give Up | 


Allied Prisoners In German 
Built 100 Escape Tunnels 

The incredible story of 15 months 
of painstaking effort which preceded 
the ill-fated escape of 76 Allied air 
officers from Stalag Luft III in 
March, 1944; was told to The Cnadian 
Press by Fit. Lt. A. Keith (Skeets) 
Ogilvie of Ottawa. 

By “sheer luck” Ogilvie was one 
of 12 survivors to return to the 
camp after 50 others, “including eight 
Canadians,” were shot “at random” 
after their recapture. 

(At the time, London reports said 
six Canadians were among those shot 


esting to be able to recognize to what 
class our little friends belong. 

There are other differences, but 
these cannot so easily be seen, In- 
sects breathe by a net-work of afr- 
tubes running all over the body; but 
a spider, besides these air-tubes, has 
generally two or four little lung- 
books. ‘ 

It is easy to remember that, as well 
as having eight legs, a spider has 
eight eyes. These are like little 
bright heads, and are arranged in 
two rows on the front of its head. 
These eyes are not* like the great 
compound eyes of most insects, but 
like the three simple eyes the bee 
has in the middle of her forehead. 
As a matter of fact, for all its eyes, 
the spider is very short sighted, and 
depends on its keen sense of smell 
and touch for finding its food, 

Although the spider has smelling 
bristles on its body, it is really its fine 
sense of touch that is of most value 
to it. This has its centre in the fine 
bristles at the ends of the legs, and 
constitutes the highest form of sensi- 
tiveness known. , 

This- amazing little creature is a 
spinning expert, and carries around 
its own spinning factory. At the end 
of the body there are six spinning 
fingers, called spinnerets, which 
make the most exquisite spinning ma- 
chine, said to be the most wonder- 
ful in the world. These fingers are 
short and stumpy, with rounded tips, 
jand are covered with little spinning 
tubes or spools, with a tiny hole at 
the end of each, through which the 
silk comes out. 

But I have to confess that these 
jlittle people are quarrelsome and 
quick tempered, and, alas, that they 
are cannibals, too! - 


in cold blood by the Nazis.) 

Ogilvie, who went overseas to join 
the R.A.F. in 1939, recently returned 
to Canada and celebrated his 30th 
birthday—his first at home in seven 
years. 

The mass escape was designed as a 
screen to enable “certain key men” 
to reach England, he said. Of three 
who eventually got to Britain, he be- 
lieved at least one was one of these 
key men. 

Some 100 tunnels were started and 
discovered before success was 
achieved by the most elaborate of all, 
a 350-fect tube, three feet high, 
three feet wide and 30 feet below the 
surface, which had such refinements 
as a small wooden railway, electric 
lighting and a pressure ventilating 
system, 

Co-ordinating the work, which in- 
volved at least 500 prisoners and the 
simultaneous construction of three 
tunnels more than 200 feet long, was 
an R.A.F. escape expert known even 
;to all but a handful of his fellow 
prisoners only as “Big X.” 

While work was in progress an 
elaborate warning network of 200 
prisoners kept watch above ground 
| and served the dual purpose of dis- 
posing of sandy soil frem the tun-/| 
nellings, The others worked in re-| 

lays of two or three at the rapenceth | 
and in passing back excavated ma-| 
terial for disposal. 

The two greatest problems were 
avoiding detection by German seis- 
mographs and soil disposal, he said. 
| The excavated sind, lighter in color 
| than the top-soil, had to be disposed | 
of a handful at a time during sports 
events, meal parades “any other | 
| time when the earth was being scuf- | 
fed up.” 

The three major tunnel projects 


' 
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|the postman always ringing twice, | 


SHE’S MISS CALIFORNIA—Polly 
Ellis, 19, of Los Angeles, has been 
selected “Miss California” to com- 
pete for the “Miss America” title at 
Atlantic City. She’s a brown-eyed 
blonde. 


Box Nine Thousand 


Navy’s Wartime Postal Organization 
In Montreal Is Closed 


If it’s true what they say about 


you can’t prove it by the Wrens of 
Box 9,000, the Royal Canadian Navy’s 
unique wartime postal organization in 
Montreal. | 

For two years the postman has 
been an incessant ringer at Box_9,000 
and in that span over a million 
pieces of mail have been received and 
most of it depatched to Canada’s 
men of the merchant navy in gg 
of call all over the world. But the | 
Wrens of Box 9,000 in Montreal red 
in its Vancouver counterpart have! 
closed shop. } 


| 


GERMAN INTERESTS 


German Industry Holds Key Spots In 
National Economy Of Spain 

German industry in Spain, backed 
by money, technicians and business 
experts, is closely linked with prac’ 
tically every phase of Spanish econ- 
omy I. found on a recent trip to Spain. 

Allied investigators seeking to 
liquidate German assets are finding 
it is virtually impossible to smash 
German interests without serious 
harm to Spanish interests, 

Progress in unearthing these Ger- 
man assets has been slow and much 
obstructed hy German camouflage 
and reluctance on the part of the 
Spanish authorities, Inquiries by the 
Allied embassies about German firms 
are often unanswered for months. and 
all the time the process of covering 
the German tracks continues. 

Virtually no assets which should 
go to the reparations pool have so 
far been taken over by the Allies. A 
number of obvious German concerns, 
such as banks, propaganda agencies 
and shipping companies, have been 
taken over from the Germans by 
Spanish government controllers. But 
in practice, the Germans continue to 
be in charge and the Allies have no 
real Say at all. But even in these 
businesses it is clear that real Ger- 
man assets have been salted away 
elsewhere. 

The problem facing the Allies is 
& serious one. German industry oc- 
cupies key positions in the Spanish 
national economy. The Spanish gov- 
ernment, quite apart from its natural 
political inclinations, is therefore con- 
cerned in maintaining the structure 
of German industry in Spain as in- 
tact as possible; the Germans for 
their part have seen to it that their 
expulsion from the Spanish economy 
should be as difficult as possible. 

German technicians and business 
experts were sent to Spain to become 


naturalized citizens and a great 
many married into the Spanish 
aristocracy and commercial elite. 


German businesses were turned into 
Spanish concerns with Spanish direc- 
tors, while the Germans braing occu- 
pied comparatively minor — but in 
feality all-powerful—positions. 


Aid For Peace 


Way British Air Chief Marshal Sizes 
Up Atomic Power 


Chief Marshal Sir 


Air Arthur 


tangible evidence of Canadian loyalty; were assigned to Russian transport 
and generosity toward the Mother|craft to guide them over Allied ter- 


Country.” 


ritory as they flew Soviet officials to 


The Star referred to Canada’s war;}London. Other Husky squadron 
contribution and said “how all this|crews flew special food to Potsdam 
was done with a total population of|for the Big Three conference there 


Worst Battle Yet 


Trying To Combat Suffering 
European Countries This Winter 
Europe faces “the worst winter 

since the 30 years’ war,” Dr. Frank 


were nick-named “Tom, Dick and} 
Harry.” { 

“Tom” was nearly 300 feet long} 
; when discovered by a guard who acci- 
dentally dropped a hammer near the 
entrance and became suspicious of 
the hollow sound. “Dick” was un- 


In| 


Though they express no regret at|Harris, former R.A.F. bomber com- 
the termination of Box 9,000 the all-|™and chief, said on arriving at Pre- 
Wren staff can look back with pard-|toria, South Africa, that he viewed 


onable pride on two years of service 
that was as vital as it was unique. 
Canada’s merchant seamen—often re- 


10,000,000 will be forever a mystery.” 

“Now that the fighting is over,” 
the Canadians are still eager to help. 
They jumped in with offers of. aid 
when lend-lease ended. There is in 
that great subcontinent a seemingly 
endless fund of goodwill for Britain.” 


. 
Arabian Horses 
They Are So Trained That They 

Obey Signals Blown On Trumpets 

Do you know how they train the 
finest Arabian horses? They are first 
sired only with the best. Then be- 
gins a thorough, strenuous training. 
Soon the steeds are taught to obey 
signals blown on a trumpet. 

One of the very last tests given 
these fiery animals is to place them 
in a stockade for days without any 
water. Then when they are burning 
with thirst, the gates are opened, the 
steeds rush for the outside. 

Nostrils distended, they smell the 
water a mile away, a stampede be- 
gins and they are rushing like wind 
to drink of that water, Suddenly. then 
the clarion notes of a silvery trum- 
pet are sounded—it is the signal call- 
ing them to return to the stockade. 
Almost every horse stops in his head- 
long speed, turns round and races 
back—still athirst, but with dis- 


_ ciplined obedience, 


4 

Worth Remembering 
Tribute Paid By Admiral Halsey To 

Men Of Britain 

Admiral W. F. Halsey, Commander 
of the United States 3rd Fleet in 
the Pacific, 
people of Britain from H.M.S. Duke 
of York, Aug. 19: 

“l have had many men of the 
great British Empire under my com- 
mand, on the seas, in the air, on the 
land, and they acquitted themselves 
as the British always do—mag- 
nificently. It is always a pleasure 
for any American commander to 
know that he is being backed up by 


the great fighting qualities which you | 


have always had and which we have, 
I hope, inherited from you,” 


HAS A SOUVENIR 

A few old timers of the big top 
and the sawdust ring will probably 
recall the death of Jumbo, giant P. T. 
Barnum elephant, killed in 
Thomas on the evening of Sept. 15, 
1885, when struck by a Grand Trunk 
yard engine. E. H. Flack, St. 
Thomas jeweler, saw the accident and 
has one of Jumbo’s toenails as a 
souvenir, 


LIKED DANDELIONS 

In his will, Delmore Francis Miner 
of Lackawanna, N.Y., asked that a 
dandelion be put on his grave. “Just 
plant a dandelion,” the will read. “I 
like them. They are the harbinger of 
spring, and good weather, and maybe 
better things.” 2639 


in a broadcast to the} 


St. | 


and daily the Canadian “bread run’”’ 
flies 3,500 pounds of yeast from Ghent 
to a string of army bakeries to help 
feed the occupation forces. 


Munk, Czech official of the United 
Nations relief and rehabilitation ad- 
| ministration, said. 

“We are at the beginning of the 


Though a field on the outskirts of | preatest battle in history, the battle 


Brussels has become the Huskies’ 
main base, one of their three eight- 
plane flights is stationed in England, 
three planes are based at Fornevo 
airfield, Oslo, and at any given time 
jindividual crews may be somewhere 
between Brussels and Paris, Berlin, 
Copenhagen or the United Kingdom. 

WO. Bob King, wireless air gun- 
ner from Leamington, Ont., recently 
|flew with the Red air force, Other 
|crewmen on the “Russian trick” have 
jincluded Navigator Fit. Lt. E. H. 
Irwin, Picton, Ont. 


A Unique Parish 


Every Adult In Alaskan Village Is 
A Member Of The Church 


Barrow is a village of Eskimos, 
situated on the northern tip of 
Alaska, and is the northernmost point 
at which the flag of the United States 
| flies, and at which the Presbyterian 
Church has a Mission, Practically 
every adult in the village is a mem- 
| ber of the church, making it the larg- 
jest church in Alaska. 

The entire congregation practices 
the principle of tithing. For two 
generations the church has_ been 
| Shepherded by some great missionary 
leaders, For the past eight years, 
|Rev. and Mrs. Frederick Klerekoper 
have given an outstanding ministry 
there. Mr. Klerekoper has pioneered 
the Arctic Coast from Barrow east 
to Demarcation Point in snowmobile, 
a distance of 1,000 miles and all in- 
cluded in his parish. 

Continuous darkness 
village in winter, and continuous 
| daylight prevails in summer, There 
|are school and hospital facilities in 
| the village. 


covers the 


HIGH PRICE FOR HOLSTEIN 

A six-months-old Holstein bull calf 
owned by Premier J, Walter Jones of 
| Prince Edward Island has been sold 
|to E. J. Meagher of Oakville, Ont., 
| for $10,000, it was announced at 
Brantford, Ont., by the head office 
|of the Holstein Friesian Association 
of Canada, The price is believed the 
[highest ever paid in Canada for a 
| Holstein calf, 


“AIRMEN FORM CLUB 

| Airmen whose faces have been dis- 
figured by burns have formed a club 
‘and plan to hold annual meetings at 
| the Queen Victoria Hospital in Hast 
Grinstead, England, where most of 
them received treatment. 


An ignorant man while writing a 
letter wanted to use the word “coffee”, 
and he wrote down “kauphy”. 
he performed the remarkable feat of 
spelling the word without getting one 
of the letters correct, 


Thus | juvenile detention home. 


of the winter of 1945,” he said. ‘‘Hun- 
dreds of thousands will die of starva- 
tion in Europe this winter. Many mil- 
lions will live in unheated homes, and 
| millions more will go without shoes 
or adequate clothing.” 


A QUICK THINKER 

On a_ certain afternoon when 
Daniel Webster was. speaking in Con- 
gress, the clock in the Senate Cham- 
ber started striking. It was only 
jtwo o’clock, and thinking there 
would be but two strokes, the orator 
paused abruptly. 

Much to everybody’s surprise the 
clock continued striking. After it 
had struck 20 times, the quick-witted 
orator turned to the chair and said 
amid much laughter. 
chamber is out of order! I have 
the floor!” 


cecal 
TRAVELS AFTER DOUGHBOY— 
Petrag Risaini, 14-year-gld Albanian 
boy, who was discovered on a train 
near Richmond, Va., after a 5,000- 
mile boat trip from his home, cuts 


another slice of cake at the Richmond) leave. 


En route to 
visit an American soldier in Ark- 


covered by a Nazi spotter. | ferred to as the world’s loneliest men 

“Harry,” escaped detection because|—have found mail awaiting their 
ef its depth—30 feet below the sur-|®!Tival in such places as Durban, 
face—and the clever entrance, con-| Naples, Freetown or Brisbane. And 
trived by hiding the concrete slab un-| to Say they think Box 9,000 is “the 
der a stove in one of the huts. This |#bsolute tops” is phrasing it mildly. 
was closed while work was in pro-| Box 9,000 originated in July, 1943. 
gress. Principally because of the need for 

After nine months of work. and|the greatest possible security in con- 
several heart - breaking cave - ins, {nection with the movements of ships, 
“Harry” was completed March 23 and the postal organization was instigat- 
that night the “break” came off ‘tike |@d by Lieut.-Cmdr. John A, MacDon- 
a military operation.” Unfortunately, | #4, who was in charge of naval 
through a_ miscalculation, the exit | Censorship at that time. Individual 
came up in a cleared space and the | Shipping agents, who usually look! 
77th man to emerge was caught by | after their own crew mail found it} 
a guard and the alarm given. virtually impossible to perform this | 

Ogilvie himself was among 32 function in wartime and were only! 
caught and handed over to the Ges- | too pleased when the navy stepped | 
tapo at Gorlitz in Silesia. jin with its postal plan. 


“They told us that some would be | 
shot, but we thought it was the usual 
Nazi bluffing. For several days they 
picked out groups of six or eight at; 
random, It was just luck that I) 


“Mr. President, the clock of this} wasn’t among them.” | 


Instructions came from the Air 
Ministry, by means sstill secret, to 
discontinue further mass escape at- 
tempts. But, “as a pastime’ the 
prisoners had another tunnel, leading 
to the guards’ quarters, nearly com- 
pleted when they were moved to 
another camp to avoid the Russian | 
steam-roller. 


Very | Welcome Sign 


Bullets In Railway Cars Told 
Prisoners Offensive Was On | 
One of the biggest morale boosters | 
for a group of 20 Canadian prisoners 
held at Tokyo, whose job during the 
last few months was to carry 300 to 
400 tons of rice daily from railway 
cars to barges, was the discovery of 
bullets from Allied aircraft embedded | 
in the. cars. | 
These slubs, which the prisoners 
dug out of the framework of the 
flat cars and pocketed as keepsakes, 
meant to them that the Allied offen- 
sive was coming nearer and nearer, 
and was on the point of liberating 
them, 


NAZIS IN ARGENTINE 


Spruile Braden, United States Am- 
bassador, speaking at the Argentine 
Social Institute at Buenos Aires, said 
that except for “one of the neutral 
countries adjacent to the struggle, 
there is no country in the world 
where the Nazis find themselves in 
such a strong position as they hold 
in Argentine. 


PRIVATE AIRMAIL SERVICE 

By means of his own carrier 
pigeon service, Pte. C. E. Hickin, sta- 
tioned in Middlesex, England, informs 
his wife when he is coming home on 
He dislikes writing postcards, 
letters, or queuing up for the tele- 
phone and the service he runs enables 


| Staffed Box 9,000. 


Brown-eyed, cheerful Norah Cooper | 
of Toronto, a _ lieutenant in the} 
WRCNS, was placed in charge, and | 
from a humble beginning in cramped | 
quarters in HMCS Hochelaga, Mont- 
real training base, Box 9,000, like | 
Topsy, “jes grew’. During the first | 
week of its existence, a total of 218 
letters were received. In August of | 
this year a total of 40,460 pieces of 
mail was received. But that. wasn’t | 
the peak. The greatest deluge hit | 
the small complement of neophyte} 
postal servants last December. 

“The Christmas mail consisted of | 
48,127 letters and 2,596 parcels dur- 
ing that month,” Lieut. Cooper re- 
calls vividly. “It necessitated a hurry- 
up call to Ottawa for assistance and 
five extra Wrens helped us clean it 
up.” 

Few jobs performed by Wrens en- 


| tailed a higher sense of responsibility 


than that of the girls who have 

They found it 
necessary to predict where a given 
ship would be as much as four weeks 
in advance because it takes as long 
as four weeks—even by use of world- 
wide air network—for mail to reach 
some of the out-of-the-way ports of 
call. Others, half way around the) 
world, are reached in a few days, | 

The girls of Box 9,000 had to know, 
in addition to the movements of ships, 
the transfers of men who serve in 
them, From the captain to the cabin 
boy crews of ships changed so fre- 
quently that headaches galore were 
the general order for the girls who 
sorted the mail, 

Nothing is more important to a 
fighting man than getting mail from 
home, The girls of Box 9,000 were} 
keenly ware of that—and also become 
aware'of the fact that non-delivery 
of mail sometimes leags to family 
complications that could dampen a 
man’s enthusiasm for his war duty. 


CIVILIAN CASUALTIES 
During 1948, 94,500 persons were 
killed in accidents in the United 
States, Approximately 9,700,000 in- 
juries were sustained, with 320,000 
cases resulting in some permanent 


ansas, Petrag said he boarded an/ him to correspond with his wife three| disability, such as an amputated 


America-bound boat at Naples, 


Oe oon hee nae 
Bn) A 


times a day. 


MINABLE IMAGE 


finger, stiffened joint, or blindness, 


20M DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


atom power developments as an aid 
to peace rather than as an instru- 
ment of war. 

He believed that the heavy bomber 
was becoming obsolete and that the 
localized warfare of the past would 
be completely swallowed up by long- 
range warfare of the future. But, he 
thought, atomic forces, properly con- 
trolled might be used to open up 
various parts of Africa for construc- 
tive settlement. 


The Port Of London 


Channels Were Kept Free For 
Shipping All During War 

The Port of London was a prioriy 
target for Germany during the war, 
and the Marine Salvage Department 
had much work to do to keep the 
channels of the Port clear for ship- 
ping. Since 1939 they have raised 
some 32 sunken vessels of about 82,- 
000 tons. They have conducted major 
Salvage operations on 49 other ships, — 
totalling 208,000 tons, and 352 
barges, tugs and other small craft of 
about 35,000 tons have also been 
raised. No ship was ever prevented 
by obstruction from using London’s 
port. 


SOUNDS REASONABLE 

The Port Arthur News-Chronicle 
says. A doctor in Toronto writes. to 
the press condemning the practice of 
sending flowers to patients in hos- 
pitals saying it takes up valuable 
time of the nurses in caring for them. 
The superintendent of an Ottawa hos- 
pital, visiting Port Arthur some time 
ago, said the average stay of patients 
in hospitals would be reduced one 
or two days if unnecessary visits 
from friends were iliminated. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

The war left approximately 16,000 
amputees in the American armed 
forces. Of the men losing an arm or 
leg, 14,000 were in the Army and 
2,000 in the Navy. The total was 
less than civilian amputations caused 
by industrial accidents during the 
same period. 


WORLD'S BIGGEST CARPET 

The world's biggest carpet, meas- 
uring 200 square yards, has been 
completed in an experimental work- 
shop at Asabad, near the Iran border. 


Thirty-five expert hand weavers 
worked on the carpet for eight 
months. 


FOR TUBERCULOSIS 

A California bacteriologist has an- 
nounced discovery of subtilin, an ex- 
tract “deadly” to tuberculosis germs 
in the test tube, but a representative 
of the American Medica] Association 
expressed the opinion there was 
“little reason to be especially op- 
timistic.” 

Foremost among the problems de- 
manding solution in post-war Burope 
is the problem of coal supply. Even 
the food problem is secondary—since, 
without coal, railways cannot operate 
and foodstuffs cannot be distributed. 


ay Pe Se Sigiaiy SE we Ee, ow 


Sun That Have Produced 
Heat Since The World Began 


(John A. Marsh in Ottawa Journal) 
STEEL tower in New Mexico vanishes into thin air as if by magic! 
A blind girl in Albuquerque, 120 miles away, says in excitement, 
“What's that bright light?” A rumble of man-made thunder is heard in 
three States at points as far distant ag 250 miles. Weeks later, in the far 
distant Pacific, Hiroshima city vanishes—“practically all living things, 
human and animal, were seared to death”, 


Days later a brown, desolate 


waste replaces what was Nagasaki, Japan—"“likte a bone picked clean”. 


Protons, electrons, alpha rays, 
gamma rays and neutrons—all vicious 
little cannonballs of atomic artillery, 
with the deadly neutron being the 
most disturbing, have always existed 
but only now has man learned to 
harness some of them for free energy 
and heat. 

Heat cannot be produced except 
by some form of energy. The sun is 
expending energy every second of its 
existence. It is calculated that sev- 
eral hundreds of thousand tons of 
gaseous matter are erupted by the 
sun every 24 hours, and from this 
matter is evolved most, if not all, of 
the meteors that flash through the 
heavens and form the debris of space. 
Star-dust, meteors, comets, planetoids 
have their birth in the sun. 

If the sun were a white ball of 
metal it would, despite its huge size, 
cool off in perhaps a few hundred 
years. But it has lasted millions of 
years and despite its prolific erup- 
tion and radiation of light, heat and 
substance, it is not growing ap- 
preciably cooler, although it is shrink- 
ing in size. Its energy is being con- 
stantly renewed, however, by several 
processes, although not as fast as it 
is being expended. 

* * * 

The contraction of gaseous body 
is greater. than that of a solid or a 
liquid. The heat of the sun is radiated 
by streams of matter constantly ris- 
ing from the interior and giving forth 
their heat as they reach the surface 
to fall back again into the sun’s maw. 

This constant working of forces 
seems to be the main generating 
agent in the power house of the sun. 
It should be remembered that while 
the density of the sun is only one- 
quarter that of the earth, the force 
of gravity at the sun’s surface is 27 
times that of the earth. The pull, 
therefore, of this mighty magnet, re- 


plates for several years and at one 
time seemed to be on the fringe of 
an interesting discovery. The cir- 
cumstanee, however, led to further 
photography through various shades 
of blue filters which added just a 
little more to man’s knowledge of the 
sun, The main point of interest, 
however, is that my father, when 
getting ready for an eclipse in Labra- 
dor in 1905, when Labrador was 
much more a wilderness than it is 
today, noted a peculiar spectroscopic 
reaction of the sun’s light to certain 
filters and he followed this suspicion 
of all subsequent eclipses up to the 
time of his death. 
. 
| Most of the earth’s elements have 
| been found in the sun, the common- 
est being hydrogen, calcium, sodium, 
iron. and helium. Some, not yet 
found on the earth, are present in 
the sun’s spectrum and the reverse is 
true. ; 

Harnessing atomic energy to pro- 
duce a super bomb to sear and de- 
stroy all living things in a huge city, 
in order that man might live with- 
out fear, is at once a stern conclu- 
sion to human effort and a marvel- 
lous beginning. May it be the Iat- 
ter. In it lies all of science that has 
gone before—the work of Tycho 
Brahe, Copernicus, Newton, Baul, 
Dalton, Joule, Einstein, Eddington, 
Jeans, Rutherford and a host of other 
men little and big who strive for pro- 
gress. The atomic bomb has ushered 
in destruction, but it also promises 
new life and hope for the human race. 
And in the mareh of progress we 
would not forget the brave men and 
women in uniform who “fought for 
jlight against spiritual darkness.” 


Moved Too Fast 


capturing by collision most of the 
material erupted, is terrific. By the 
same token an average size human 
who, if placed on the moon, would 
weight 30: pounds, would weigh two 
tons on the sun and would be 


Japanese Admit Now That War Got 
Away From Them 

When the Japanese reached the 

Solomon Islands they found their 

lines of communication had reached 


crushed by his own weight. 

Most of the elements found on 
the earth are traceable in the spec- 
trum analysis of the sun’s light. In 
fact, the search for elements, the 
chemist in his laboratory, and the 
astronomer in his cbservatory, is one 


of the rare scientific romances of his- | 


tory. 
Earlier in this century the identi- 
fication of solar lines in the spectro- 


scope revealed many of the elements} 


that make up the sun’s mighty mass. 
This was quite as valuable to the 
astroncmer as qualitative analysis is 
to the chemist. Now, however, the 
astronomer, by measuring the width 
of solar spectrum lines can tell how 
Ynany atoms are at work above @ 
given area of the sun’s surface in 
absorbing each particular line. Some~ 
times the chemist helps the astron- 
omer; sometimes the astronomer has 
something new for the chemist. 
* * * 

In order to show the slow but sure 
progress im the allied sciences of 
astronomy, physics and chemistry to- 
ward scientific knowledge, I recount 
a personal incident. 

In the solar eclipse of August 33, 
1982, the eclipse party to Acton- 
vale, Que., directed by my father, 
the late Rev. Dr. D. B. Marsh, 
F.R.A.S., took 17 telescopie photo- 
graphs of the sun’s corona, We oper- 
ated three telescopic cameras equip- 
ped with Barlow adapters. Three dif- 
ferent color screens were used in 
order to secure the outer and inner 
corona arid the hydrogen layer of the 
sun. The focusing racks of all three 
telescopes had been marked and se- 
curely lecked, and had been tested for 
absolute focus by repeated photo- 
graphs before and after the eclipse. 

Imagine our surprise when the 
photographs taken through a new 
blue screen showed an off-focus, al- 
though yellow screen photos taken 
seconds before and tested after- 
wards showed a perfct focus. On 
examining the plates and eliminating 
every other eventuality we came to 
the conclusion that the irregular out- 
line of the sun's limb at various 
places was due to the passage 
through the screen of spectrum 
emissions of some uncommon element 
or clements, 

The irregularity seemed to be cen- 
tred about “G" in the solar spectrum, 
whieh would correspond to Groups 1 
and 8 of the Periodic Table, Evi- 
dence seemed to indicate also that 
these elements would also probably 
appear in Division A of Group 1, 

, with similar properties to potassium 
and rubidium, and in Division B of 
group 83 resembling indium and thal- 
lium, which also enhanced our inter- 
est. Their atomic weights might be 
expected to range from 224 to 230 


as far as it was possible to stretch 
them, Capt. R. Iwamura, naval secre~ 
tary to the navy minister, said in a 
special interview at Tokyo. The Solo- 
}mons was their breaking point, he 
Said. 

| K. Sugita, the navy minister's priv 
vate secretary said: “As a matter 
of fact, the war moved much too fast. 
in the early stages. It got away 
|from us and we were frankly sur- 
prised -at the speed with which we 
| were driving the Allies back. Then 
|came the Solomons and that was as 
|far as we could go.” 

| ‘It was the end of the advance 


for us,” he said, “unless we could 
build up a gigantic base from which 
to launch subsequent invasions,” 

“But then things began to slow 
down and then recede.” 

Both said the battle of the Coral 
Sea was the prelude to the invasion 
of Australia, which was not to take 
place immediately, however. They 
said the invasion would have begun 
after Australia’s defences were de- 
stroyed and the invasion of New 
Guinea was completed. 


Weapon Not Used 


Break Bomber Formations 


| Jttst as the Eviropean war ended, 
|the German luftwaffe was preparing 
to launch a small, piloted experi- 
mental rocket plane called the 
| «Viner” against Allied bomber 
formations, the air ministry has re- 
vealed. 

The Viper was described as a tiny 
aircraft with an 18-foot wingspread. 
|It was designed to leap into the air 
from a vertical position, pushed with 
the aid of auxiliary rockets which 
gave it a climbing speed of 37,000 
feet per minute. 
| German experts hoped its battery 
of rocket projectiles would blast apart 
|any bomber formations, making day- 
|light precision raids impossible. After 
jréleasing his rockets, the pilot was 
ejected automaticaly from the’ plane 
}and descended by parachute. The rear 
jhalf of the fuselage also became dis- 
}connected and parachuted to earth to 
be used again. 

The plane was never used opera~- 
| tionally against the Allies. 


NEEDS A SUIT 

Madame Tussaud’s London wax- 
works, now adding President Truman 
to its gallery of the famous and in- 
famous, sent out a plea through the 
press. Because clothing in Britain 
is still stringently rationed, it hopes 
Mr, Truman will send an old suit for 
his image to wear, 


| The Dutch, seeking «4 half-way 


LEARNING BURGLARY? OH, 


MY, NO! — Recognize her! She’s 


(By Richard Finnie in the Engineering-Journal) «© 
| World War II many a military installation has been. created at high 
cost only to be abandoned as useless because the fighting didn’t happen 
to pass just that way. Our northern installations—whether they contri- 
buted directly to the fighting or not—are notable exceptions. The Alaska 
Highway, the Canol Project, and all the airfields and roads spread across 


sub-Arctic Canada and Alaska during this war need not be written off. 


Choosing A Color 


Color Effects Are Being Studied By 
Medical Authorities 

“If Life’s getting duller, Revive it 
with Color” says the singing adver- 
tisement of the lipstick manufac- 
turer; and however much Gilbert and 
Sullivan might ring® at the adapta- 
tion of one of their most popular 
tunes to the lipstick wording, there 
can be no denying the sound phil- 
osophy underlying the appeal. 

For color can revive a lot of 
things — the dull dingy room, the 
uninteresting house exterior, the in- 
terior scheming of a factory or office 
building. In truth, color — and 
changes of color—can revive the hu- 
man mind itself, and give it new pep 
and energy for the work ahead. And 


Yvonne de Carlo, once called “The most beautiful girl in the world.” The} cojor comes cheap, in every can of 
15-foot pole she holds was used by Vahcouver’s “flashlight burglar” to|paint, varnish or lacquer that the 
hook the wallet of Ken Ross-Mackenzie from the dresser in his home.|hardwareman sells. 


Yvonne and Ken are cousins. 


e 
Pulled Her Weight 
di, Satine 
The United Kingdom’s Contribution 
To Vietory In The Far East 

The following are some facts about 
the United Kingdom’s contribution to 
victory in the Far Kast. Firstly; in 
research and development leading to 
the production of the atomic bomb, 
British science played a leading and 
indispensable part. Secondly; the 
United Kingdom forces in the Far 
East numbered over half a million at 
the time of the defeat of Japan. It 
was expected to double the number 
shortly. Thirdly; the total strength 
of the British Pacific Fleet alone 
numbered four hundred vessels and 
two hundred thousand men, of whom 
the very great majority were from 
the United Kingdom. This repre- 
sented sixty per cent. of the Royal 
Navy’s total strength, Fourthly; by 
a joint Allied decision, Britain has 
had the prime _ responsibility for 
South-Hast -Asian operations. Even 
in the autumn of 1944 her forces 
accounted for 85 per cent. of the Allied 
troops on the main fronts, while the 
Chinese and American forces ac- 
counted respectively for thirteen and 
two per cent. In General Stilwell’s 
Northern combat area the propor- 
tions were: British, 24 per cent.; 
American, four per cent.; Chinese, 
72 per cent. Fifthly; Britain's liber-| 
ation of Northern .Burma made the| 


first effective breach in the block-! failed to get him there promptly and|"eW life. 
|ade of China. Sixthly; Britain's cam- | 


Faithful Dog 


Served A Lifetime In Devotion To 
Her Master 

If men’s non-human friends are re- 
warded in some Valhalla, Wanda is 
there. She is dead, aged nine years 
and four months, after most of a 
lifetime devoted selflessly to her 
master, Roy Thompson, superintend- 
ent of the Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind. 

Wanda came to Calgary almost 
as soon as she had graduated from 
her training as guide in her blind 
master’s darkness, and she ‘may be 
fittingly placed amongst Calgary's 
best known citizens. She was a 
familiar figure on our streets almost 
to the last, leading Captain Thomp- 


Medical authorities have been 
studying color effect? for some time 
now, and out of their work have 
evolved some sound ideas of the part 
color plays on the human mind and 
human temperament and disposition. 
Among the most obvious discoveries 
are those relating to “warm” and 
“cool” colors—and it is known beyond 
any doubt now blues and greens are 
colors which promote a cooling effect; 
and that rooms painted in derivatives 
of yellow and orange create a feel- 
ing of added warmth. 

Blies and greens are soothing 
colors also, and blue is known to 
have good effect on neurotic persons 
and neurasthenics. Thus it is that the 
loffice rooms of ‘neurologists fre- 
quently are painted or decorated in 
blue in order to produce a relaxing 
effect on patients. 

Most young children prefer red, 


son unerringly through the dangers | #4 red still holds a high place in the 
of traffic | bee, 3 other human | ¢Steem of teen-agers. It’s a stimulat- 
friendship nor the advances of her|ing color, an exciting paint shade 
canine acquaintances (if she de-|Which is believed to increase the 
signed to have any) could divert her | Working power of the brain. It finds 


attention from. the sole duty for | Small favor among older people, how- 
ever, 


whic’: she lived. 

To say that she was almost hu- 
man may even be to do Wanda less 
than is her due, for not every human 
is it possible to praise without plati- 
tude for selfless devotion like hers. 
Captain Thompson is a busy man, and 
his duties take him many places in 
the course of the day’s work. Some- 
how she seemed to know as well as 
he where he had to go, and never 


safely, She knew the meaning of 


probably because with age 


Irrespective of their present mili- 
tary value they have more than jus- 
tified themselves in opening up hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles 
of virgin country to post-war develop- 
ment, 

These projects have also intro- 
duced scores of thousands of people, 
both soldiers and civilians, women as 
well as men, to a new and exciting 
land—a land that proved habitable 
and quite different from the bleak 
story-book picture of the high north; 
a land offering opportunities galore to 
ambitious, adaptable and imaginative 
pioneers. A lot of those wartime 
residents of the north will return in 
peacetime with their families and 
friends, either to visit or to settle, 
and many others will be attracted, 
too, hoping to carve out new careers 


for themselves. 


* . ° 


And what can they do to make a 
living? Here are a few of the 
things to be done; here are some of 
the opportunities. They may be 
grouped under the main headings: (1) 
Transportation by land, water and 
air, (2) Tourist traffic, (8) Mining, 
(4) Fishing, (5) Fur farming, (6) 
Lumbering, (7) Agriculture and 
stock raising. The opportunities will 
be self-evident. 

Already, some of the leading flying 
companies are vying for northern 
concessions. They know that the 
shortest routes between northern 
population centres in the estern 
Hemisphere are across the Polar 
Mediterranean. There is bound to 
be a great deal of trans-Polar flying 
after the war. Most of the exist- 
ing bases in the North will be used, 
and others will be built for both long- 
distance and local traffic. 

The Alaska Highway must be 
maintained, and sooner or later its 
gravel surface will be topped with 
oil from the tar sands of Fort Mc- 
Murray (the greatest known oil re- 
serve in the world, 300 miles north 
of Edmonton). Eventually the high- 
way will be extended to Tanana and 
Nome, and a tunnel may be bofed 50 
odd miles under the Bering Sea to 


paigns in South-East Asia cost the | green and red lights as well as any, 


connect North America with Asia. - 
Soom there may be a railroad 
pushing northward from Prince 
Here are a few of the broad con-|George, British Columbia, via the 
clusions about various colors, which| Rocky Mountain trench to the Yukon 
might be helpful to you when you|and Alaska. The route was surveyed 
are choosing new paint shades for a|Prior to the building of the Alaska 
coloring job, be it a room or rooms in| Highway, and it has been declared 
your home, or just a nick-nack or so| Perfectly feasible, with no grade as 
that you want to touch up to give it; much as one per cent. 
The Winter road which now runs 
Green: Possesses. cooling effects,;|down the valley of the Mackenzie 
useful in the abatement of excite-|Tiver as far as Norman Wells (it 


comes a greater desire for more rest- 
ful thoughts and hence more restful 
paint colors. 


Japanese, by unofficial estimate, 347,- | 
000 casualties by May, 1945. Before 
the end of the war, 128,000 Japanese 
dead had been counted in this theatre. 


Seventhly; to supply the enemy fronts! 
in South-Hast Asia, the Japanese had! 


| but besides that she did not gamble ment. 


Counteracts brightness in a 
her right of way against her own |TOom overly-exposed to strong sun- 
life and her master’s. And that is| light. ; 

crediting her with better judgment Blue: Another cocling, soothing 


than’ many motorists are endowed color. Like green, it can become de- 
with. pressing if used in too large quan- 


| was pioneered in 1948 to carry freight 
| for the Canol Project) will one day 
jbe turned into an all-weather artery 
|and continued to the Arctic coast. It 
already ties in with the railhead and 
a provincial highway near the town 


to devote their scarce and vital} gp. win be missed. but most of all 
ocean-going shipping. In one period)}, her grieving master—Calgary 
of five days, 69 vessels fell to sub-| ,iportan. 


marines of the Royal Navy. Fighthly; 


tities, but is not depressing if used|°f Peace River, so that when it is 
for backgrounds such as walls, which | Completed it will provide year-round 
are offset by small flashes of brighter | Overland access to and from the rich 
colors from the furnishings of a room,|Mackenzie Basin and the outside 


|Germans Had Tiny Plane Ready To) 


to support this huge effort, in addi 
tion to her commitments in Europe, 
Britain, in spite of casualties, had 
brought up her armed forces to a 
total (including the Women’s Aux- 
ifiary Services) of five million, and 
the total was. still rising at the very 
end of the war. Ninthly, British in- 
dustry was geared progressively to 
war against Japan before the defeat 
of Germany. Britain’s whole re- 
sources in shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing were sharing in this work. 
Tenthly; the economic strains im- 
posed by this immense effort are be- 
ing felt now .by the population of the 
United Kingdom. There they enter 
on the first year of peace with a 
standard of life lower than that 
they cheerfully bore in the years of 
war. 


Ideal Coach Seat 


Scientifically Determined After Many 
Average Passengers Sat In 
Measuring Chair 

Proper dimensions for the “ideal” 
railway coach seat have at last been 
scientifically determined, Nearly 4,000 
average American men and women 
passing through two great railroad 
stations can’t be wrong. They volun- 
|tarily sat in a “measuring chair” in 
the two stations and answered un- 
usual questions to furnish data from 
which the results were derived. 

The ideal coach seat should have 
a seat length of 20 inches and a back 
height of 28 inches, according to the 
findings. Elbow height should be 8.5 
inches and hip breadth 19 inches. 
| Shoulder breadth should algo be 19 
|inches and the height of the seat 
| above the floor again 19 inches. The 
study was confined to chair dimen- 
sions and eliminated upholstery and 
other factors, 


and would fall within the range of | point to India, colonized the Cape of; A good listener is a person who can 


radio-active metals. 
Edinburgh chemists worked on our 


Good Hope and pressed north from 
there to found an empire. 


hear a funny story without being re- 
minded of one of his own, 


Red: A stimulating color which 
excites and increases the working 
power of the brain. Too stimulating 
if used alone, but excellent for sup- 
plying small vivid contrasts with 
more restful colors, 

White: Cheery, attracts sunlight, 
reflects more natural or artificial 
light than any other color, but it is 
inclined to be cold and severe if un- 
relieved by a more vivid shade. De- 
finitely stimulating if used with red, 
yellow or orange. 

Black: Useful for toning strong 
colors. Not depressing when used in 
combinations, but decidedly a color 
to be used with sparing care. 

Brown: Restful and warming, de- 
pressing if used alone. Best effects 
are noticeable when combined with 
orange, yellow and gold. 

Purple: Causes the greatest emo- 
tional upsets, though its effect will 
yary with the individual. Likely to 
cause uneasiness and mental restless- 
ness, In fact, why not leave it alone? 


Smart Slip Covers 


New Inner Tube 


Great Things Promised From 
Of Chemists’ Rubber 

One of the improvements in syn- 

thetio tires to which drivers may 

look forward is the use of inner tubes 

of butyl, a chemists’ rubber that has 


Use 


Don't be annoyed by shabby chairs 
——give your room new life with slip 


covers! Hiding wear and tear, they're | been devoted almost entirely to war|the 


the thing for the smart home, work, Those who produce the ma- 


| world. 
* 

On the Canol Project and the 
Alaska Highway, much knowledge 
was gained and applied in road and 
airfield building and other construc- 
tion where the subsoil_ was per- 
manently frozen to varying depths 
‘down to a hundred feet, and where , 
springs bubbled out in the dead of 
Winter to create ice barriers. Much 
| was learned about the cold-weather 
| operation of machinery, but there re- 
mains a great deal of studying and 
experimenting to be done by engin- 
learn in these fields. Incidentally, a 
fortune awaits the man who can ex- 
terminate mosquitoes and black flies 
in settled areas in the north, ‘where, 
although they carry no disease, they 
cause almost unending annoyance in 
summer. 

Right after the war, the moment 
|gasoline and tires are plentiful and 
there are no longer any travel re- 
strictions, there will be tourists in 
the eastern Arctic and more tourists 
in the Mackenzie River Valley, the 
Yukon Territory and Alaska, Many 
of them will be driving over the 
Alaska Highway. Wherever they go 
they will require goods and services, 


PRECISION IN BALL BEARINGS 

Ball and roller bearings, although 
| mass produced, are more precise than 
finest and most’ expensive 
watches. Tolerances of one-one hun- 


* * 


Easy-to-make slip covers do tricks terial say an inner tube made of it|dred thousands of an inch are com- 


to a room, Instructions 7168 has 
for chairs and sofag. 

To obtain this pattern send twenty 
cents in conn, (avers cannot be ac- 
cepted) to hold Arts Deport 
ment, Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
176 McDermot Avenue 


only three or four times a year. 


This may be one of the instances 
, Winnipeg, |in which rosy prophecies of post-war 


is superior to the pre-war ones of| mon, with the result that 80 per cent, 
step-by-step directions for slip covers | natural rubber, that its life is much|of the industry's e 


loyees are in- 


longer than theirs and that it holds|spectors to check against imperfec- 
air so tightly that it needs inflation | tions. 


AIR TERMINAL 
Regina has been proposed as the 


Man. Be sure to write plainly your | improvements niay come true. Bring northern terminal of an air line 


Name, Address and Pattern Number. |it on.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


\ 


Although it is the oldest continent] sign 
peclogioally, Australia wes the last to| office: “No houses, no flats, 
be occupied by white men. ding. 


outside a London real estate| 203 miles south. 


iso 


(Mid-Continent) now operating be 
tween New Orleans and Aainot, ND, 
Appear to 


te Dates 


tend the Hne is 
States Civil Aeronautics 


THE CROWN COLONY 
OF HONG KONG 


Has One Of The Finest Harbors In 
The World 


Hong Kong comprises Hong Kong 
Island at the mouth of the Canton 
river, with the capital city, Victoria, 
extending about five miles along the 
southern shore; also Kowloon Pen- 
insula opposite on the mainland. It 
is a great centre of world commerce 
for China and other Far East Coun- 
tries and a military and naval station 
of great importance. 

The British East India Company, 
when trying to trade with China 
early in the last century, set up 
business houses at Canton, and meet- 
ing Chinese opposition were offered 
Hong Kong—then almost a barren 
island—in 1841, in exchange for Can- 
ton. The offer was accepted and 
confirmed in the Nanking Treaty of 
1842. Hong Kong’s development as a 
British possession has done much to 
open up China’s foreign relations. 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony 
ruled by a Governor, with Executive 
and Legislative Councils. The civil 
population in 1940 was 1,071,893, of 
whom 1,047,768 were Chinese. In 
addition it sheltered about  three- 
quarters of a million refugees from 
China during the Japanese war. Up 
to the Japanese occupation in De- 
cember 1941, the history of the colony 
is of steady progress, with the will- 
ing co-operation of the Chinese in the 
development of hospitals and other 
social services. In 1939, schools in 
the Colony were supervised by the 
Government, and 117,575 children 
were enrolled. There was a teachers’ 
training college and evening institute. 
The University of Hong Kong, opened 
in 1912, had faculties of medicine, en- 
gineering and arts, and over five- 
hundred students, including many 
Chinese women. : 

Hong Kong has one of the finest 
harbours in the world, with a water 
area of seventeen square miles and 
excellent docks capable of holding the 
largest vessels. Nearly fifteen and a 
half million tons’ of shipping entered 
the harbour in 1939. Commerce was 
chiefly with the United Kingdom, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Aus- 
tralia, The United States, China, The 
Dutch East Indies, Japan, Indo- 
China, Siam, The Philippines and Bri- 
tish West Indies. It was a free port 
except for alcohol, tobacco, proprie- 
tary medicines, toilet preparations 
and hydrocarbon oils. It was a port 
of call for steamers operating across 
the Pacific and had directed com- 
munication with Europe, South 
Africa, Australia, the Americas via 
the Pacific sea-board, the Panama 
Canal, Suez and the Atlantic routes. 

The Hong Kong industries were 
sugar refining, ship building, rope 
making, ‘tin refining and the manu- 
facture of tobacco, cement, knit- 


Quite Unnecessary 


Chinese Told Bank Manager Why He 
Did Not Count Money 

The following story is told by R. J. 
Deachman, of Ottawa: It happened 
years ago in a bank in Saskatoon. 
A customer came in, put his bank 
k on the counter and said 
laconically: “Closing account, leaving 
town.” The teller looked at the bank 
book—$2,000 credit. He checked the 
amount—it was correct. He counted 
out the money. The customer rolled 
it in a piece of brown wrapping paper 
carried for the purpose, put an elastic 
band around it and walked out. * 

That night the teller was out 
$2,000 in his balance—where was it? 
He must have paid out in twenties 
not tens to the man who had closed 
his account and left town. Nobody 
saw him go, There was no clue, he 
had paid his debts and left for parts 
pr en The bank sent circulars to 
offer banks in Western Canada. 

Two weeks later a man walked into 
a Winnipeg branch of the same bank, 
laid a rofl on the counter and said: 
“I want to open an account, $2,000.” 
The teller looked at the man and 
asked him where he came from. 
“Saskatoon,” was the reply. He 
counted the money. “There is,” said 
the teller, $4,000, not $2,000. The 
customer looked at him. “Not mine,” 
was the answer, “you keep it.” 

The manager now came on the 
scene. The new customer was invited 
into the manager's office for a 
friendly chat. This was a customer 
worth knowing. “Why did you not 
count your money when you closed 
your account?” said the manager. 
“I do business with your bank nine 
years—you never cheated me, why 
you start now to cheat yourself.” 
He was a Chinese. 


Radio Weather 


The Eclipse Of The Sun Aids Wave 
Length Ferecasting 

Sir Edward Appleton, discoverer of 
the 130-mile radiolayer named after 
him, believe data obtained at the time 
of the eclipse of the sun on July 9 
will advance “optimum wave-length 
forecasting.” 

Wave-length forecasting has re- 
sulted in improved long-distance radio 
communication, 

“We now know so much about the 
reflecting powers of the ((Appleton 
and Heavyside) layers that we know 
they vary from day to night, from 
month to month, and year to year. 

“We can now predict the best 
wave lengths to use months in ad- 
vance to get the best reflections. In 
the past year, for example, One wave 
length would be the optimum; in an- 
other year the optimum value would 
be different,” he said. 

The new science of “optimum 
wave-length forecasting” can be com- 
pared to weather forecasting; in this 


goods, canvas-goods, and flashlight 
torches. . 


hostly Story 


A German Plane That Landed On An 
English Airfield 


| 
From The Ottawa Journal’s “Win- 


case it is “radio weather” or elec- 
t tronic weather forecasting. 


German Mines 


Beaches Of Normandy 


dow in Fieet Street’, there comes 
one of the most ghostly stories of the 
time. It is a grim and queer episode 
which happened to a young man of 
the R.A.F. It hardly needs any em- 
bellishment. 

One early dawn, when nearly 
everybody was absent on urgent 
duties, a young R.A.F.o cer, stand- 
ing just outside the mess headquart- 
ers on an English airfield, saw a Ger- 
man two-seater bomber circle over- 
head and make a perfect landing. 
The plane came to a standstill with 
its nose pointing directly away from 
the mess headquarters. There was 
nobody at hand, ‘and the dramatic 
emergency took the young officer by 
surprise, as well it might. However, 
he walked towards the German plane, 
and felt a cold shiver down his spine 
as he realized that the rear gunner, 
fingers on. the pushes, had his mach- 
ine gun trained straight on him, 

He paused a second, Then, pulling 


himself together made a cautionary | 
wave of his hand to the rear gunner | 


as he walked forward. He looked 
into the cockpit. Then he saw that 
the German pilot, was dead over his 
controls. He moved back to speak 
to the rear gunner, only to find that 
he too, was dead, That enemy plane 
had made a perfect landing as the 
dying pilot’s last effort.—St Cathar- 
ines Standard. 


Bank Acount 

Heirs of Buffalo Bill were sought 
by the Chase National Bank. 

Buffalo Bill; whose legal name was 
William F. Cody, had a small sayings 
account in the bank when he died in 
1917. The account has not been 
claimed, and under a state law the 
bank published the fact, The money, 
about $50, will be turned over to the 
state comptroller if no heir makes an 
appearance before November. 


Opium smoking began in China in 
the 17th century and by the 20th 
century it was estimated that 27 
per cent, of the adult males in China 
smoked opium. 


-The Hamburg radio seid that 10,- 


exploded German land mines are still 


Between six and seven million un-|them under the United Nations. 


| 


he 


THREE CONTESTANTS at a recent contest for the title of “Miss 
America” held at Atlantic City, N.J., were: Georgina Patterson (Miss 
British Cclumbia), Tiny Weston (Miss Pennslyvania) and Phyllis Mathis 
(Miss San Diego). Winner last year was Miss Venus Ramey who repre- 
sented Washington, D.C. 


$ “ees ~ cities 


American Bases 


Feeling Of Security 


Planting Flags May Prove Dangerous Membership In The British Empire 
In The Long Run Is A Necessity 

The American Navy apparently has} The lessons of the present war are 
decided to set up a huge base at evidence of the necessity of member- 
Okinawa. The isiand which was con- | ship in the British Empire. The world 
secrated by so much blood of United of the future will virtually be govern- 
States fighters is strategically placed.|ed by the “Big Five—Great Britain, 
*Planes and ships based there could|the United States, Russia, France 
command the coast of all east Asia.|and China. The World Security Coun- 

If we continue proper watch over;cil should ensure that no. country 
a defeated enemy, we do not need|could wage war against us without 
Okinawa egainst Japan. The Philip-|cause, but one never knows. Some 
pines give us protection from any) power might invade us for the sake 
possible Asiatic foe. May not thej|of our uranium, and perhaps of our 
Russians then look upon an American! gold. It is a comforting feeling that 
base at Okinawa as a probable; we have the backing of the whole 
threat to them? Could we be justi-| British Empire. ,With such vast 
fied after taking Okinawa, in object-| riches in cur soil, we could not feel 
ing to a Russian base at say, Big|secure if we stood alone.——Strat- 
Diomede island in Bering Strait? 

Planting American flags perma- 
nently and erecting formidable forti- OWNS BEST HERD 
fications indiscriminately throughout; The herd of Ayrshire cattle owned 
the Pacific may be dangerous in the| by the University of British Columbia 
long run. A better plan for such{has been judged best of all Ayrshire 


ford Beacon-Herald. 


Have Taken Many Lives Along The! politically explosive places as’ Okin-|herds owned by public institutions 


awa might be to internationalize}in Canada. 


| The award was. made 
We 


; following a reclassification inspection 
don’t want any more chips than nec-| conducted by the Canadian Ayrshire 


hidden in the fertile fields and sandy|essary on our shoulders if we are; Breeders’ Association. 


beaches of Normandy and Brittany. 


Since D-Day an average of 200/Minneapolis Star Journal. 


people, including many children, have 
been killed each month by German 
mines. 

On Aug. 1, only one-tenth had been 
removed by French workmen and 
German prisoners of war trained by 
United States sappers. The danger- 
ous job will not be finished before 
1947.—Time Magazine. 


Say It With Flowers 


$8,000,000 Im Fiowers Were Sent 
‘ Home To Canada 

Canadian military personnel in Bri- 
tain sent an average of nearly 2,000 
bouquets daily, or a total’ of $8,000,- 
000 worth of flowers to mothers, 
wives and sweethearts at home since 
October, 1941, John Hunt of Dundee, 
Scotland, told a meeting of the On- 
tario division of the Allied florists 
}and growers of Canada. Mr. Hunt 
|is president of the British Florists’ 
| Telegraph Delivery Association, 


FOUND IN ITALY 

A sword presented to the crown 
|prince of Ethiopia by the late King 
George V now belongs to Maj. W. H. 
|Solger of Aurora, Ill. He found it 
/in a German arsenal near Rome, and 
said he believed it had been looted 
|/by an Italian soldier during the 
Ethiopian campaign. 


WILL BE TRIED 

| The Finnish parliament has passed 
the government measure for the trial 
and punishment of those considered 
‘responsible for Finland’s war with 
|Russia béginning in 1941. The vote 
of 129 to 12 came after a six-hour 
debate. 


U.S, POPULATION UP 

The Census Bureau reports that in 
| the last five years the United States 
population has increased to about 
189,682,000--a_ rise of more than 
eight million, This was nearly twice 
the increase of the preceding ten 
years. 


The ‘word mausoleum originated in 


000 German steel helmets will be|353 B.C, when Queen Artemisia built 
made into pots and paps for Berlin|a magnificent monument to the mem- 
housewives. 


serious abcut keeping the peace.— 
Between three and five in the af- 


Inspiration For Work 


Enabled Contestant To Make Win- 
ning Entry In Sewing Contest 
The recreation department of the 
Board of Education of Newark, .N.J., 
held a sewing contest recently. There 
were 250 entries, éach of which when 
exhibited bore only -a number and 
not the name of the competitor. 
When the exhibits were judged the 
top prize was won by an apron made 
of red and white gingham, with red 
flowers and a lace border. When 


the number was compared with the | 


name of the entrant it was found 


that the winner was a 12-year-old | 


boy; the only boy in the contest. 


This particular boy is no sissy. He | 


likes boys’ games and is an excel- 
lent scholar. He saw an illustration 


of an apron in a departmental store | 


advertisement which he wished he 
could present to his mother, but the 
price was beyond him, So he pro- 
ceeded to make one like it. Having 
done so he entered it in the contest. 

Perhaps it is not very surprising 
that his was the best in the show 
after all. He was making it for his 
mother; the 249 girls were making 
aprons for a competition. His was 
an inspired job; inspired by love for 
his mother. 

He may have unwittingly made a 
rod for his own back some day. After 
he is married his wife may dump a 
bundle of sewing on his lap before 
She goes out to her bridge club.— 
St. Thomas Times-Journal. 


Many Awards 


A Naval Hero Who Was Honored 
Seven Times 
Vice-Admiral Sir Philip Louis Vian, 
50, “Vian of the Cossack”, is Bri- 
tain’s top winner of 1939-1945 war 
awards. 

tions since September, 1939. 

Second on the list are Wing Cmdr. 
James Brian Tate, who sank the Tir- 
pitz, and ace fighter pilot Group Capt. 
Johnny Johnson, whose score of 38 
enemy aircraft destroyed is the high- 
est of any fighter pilot in the Euro- 
pean theatre. Both won six awards. 

Vice-Admiral 
the K.C.B. last year for his work in 
the planning and execution of the 
Normandy landing. His other awards 


are the K.B.E., for bringing a Malta} 


convey through, the D.S.O. and two 


bars, a mention in dispatches and the | 


U.S. Legion of Merit. 

Tait has the D.S.O. and three bars 
and the D.F.C. and bar, while John- 
son has the D.S.O. and two bars, 
D.F.C. and bar and the American 
D.F.C. 


Regretted Error 


Russians Apologize For Shooting 
Down American Plane Over Korea 
The Russians shot down an Ameri- 


He has won seven decora- | 


Vian was awarded} 


[ROYAL CANADIAN | 
NAVAL RESEARCH 


Most Effective Battles Were Fought 
At Its Establishment 

“One of the most effective battles 
of the war in the Atlantic” was 
fought in the Royal Canadian Naval 
Research establishment at HMCS 
Stadacona in Halifax, the navy said 
jin a press release. 

The release revealed some of the 
steps taken by the navy in degauss- 
ing ships to combat the peril of 
enemy magnetic and acoustic mines. 

The research establishment was 
| established in 1940 and has since 
| been responsible for the technical 
|) design of all degaussing gear and 
the calibration ranges of all Cana- 
dian ports. 
| The major portion of the work at 
| the establishment was on counter- 
| Measures to the magnetic mine, the 
|; acoustic: mine and the torpedo, the 
|navy said. A close liaison with the 
| British Admiralty and United States 
| Navy was continually maintained to 
}eliminate duplication of effort. 

The navy did not reveal what 
counter-measures were taken to com- 
| bat the enemy under-water charges, 
| Since this still is on the “top secret” 
| list, It did; however, refer briefly to 
the counter-measure taken to elimi- 
nate the deadly acoustic mine. 
| After being fired, the acoustic 
| torpedo was directed to its target 
| by the under-water sounds of its in- 
tended victim, A long term program 
of investigation into the nature of 
sound put out by ships proved of con- 
|siderable value when the torpedo 
| appeared in 1943. Based on this work 
|a counter-measure was produced and 
| ships fitted with it in two months. 

Off the Normandy coast in the 
| early days of the invasion a’ group of 
Canadian destroyers used the device 
|to defeat repeated attacks by U- 
| boats using the acoustic torpedoes. 


| 


e 
Brightens Drab Spots 
| Nothing In Nature Compares With 
Sunflowers’ Rich Gold Color 

Kansas has no monopoly on sun- 
flowers, even though it produces its 
full quota of them, Sunflowers, under 
a dozen different lecal names, line 
the roads and dot the fields pretty 
well across America, in fact, giving 
a touch of beauty to some otherwise 
pretty drab spots. 

For there is beauty in a sunflower. 
Its symmetry is magnificent and its 
{color can. be, breath-taking. Catch 
| sight of a whole field of sunflowers in 
| August bloom. and under a morning 
| sun and it is like seeing a generous 
splash of sunlight within arm’s reach. 

The practical person is aware of 
| the fact that he is seeing a field gone 
to waste, land abandoned to weeds; 
but the beauty is there, none the 
less. And as for utility, millions of 


| 


can Superfort over northern Korea | sone birds fatten for the fall migra- 
last month and then apologized after | tion on sunflowers seeds, 


Gen. MacArthur lodged a strong pro-| 4+ takes its Latin name as well as 
test, supreme headquarters announced. | its name of common usage from the 

The Superfort was flying over Rus-' sun ¢rom whence comes it color, It 
sian-controlled Korea when Russian|;, yin of the daisy and the brown- 
fighter planes intercepted it and by | eved Susan, and kin, too, of the zin- 
signals twice attempted to force it | nia, which brightened the elaborate 


to land. 

The big bomber headed toward the 
sea. The fighters shot out an engine 
and the pilot ordered the crew to bail 
out. 


|gardens of ancient Mexico with their 
| strong colors. No close kin, perhaps, 


| 


|for the sunflower is an individual as 


'a flower can be. But the relationship 
lis there. 


Deserts ccver 24 per cent. of the 
earth’s surface. 


ternoon is the usual time for occur- 
rence of tornadoes, according to cal- 
culations, 


The ei ah said all members of the | Few other flowers have so strong 
crew escaped. : a tie to the sun itself. Give the sun- 
_ The Russians said that the Shoot- | flower a sunbaked waste, give it only 
ing was to be regretted, that it was|, ;oot-hold there, and it thrives, Sur- 


a mistake but that Russian fliers | round it with murk and it wearies 
knew some Japanese planes still were | anq droops. It needs the blaze of 


AMERICA” 1945-—' America” title was won by 
, Hapeville, Ga., at the 7th annual contest at Palisades 


SHES “MRS. 
Mrs. Peggy Payne, 


ory of her husband, King Mausolus.'Park, NJ. She Jost “Miss Atlanta” title because she was married. 


in the air. The Russians said their 
pilot thought the Japanese might 
have 
down in Japan. 


Increased Sacrifices 
Premier Attlee Asks British People 
To Save Their Money 
Prime Minister Clement 
asked the British people to save their 
money to meet the demands of re- 


construction and to keep down infla-| 


tion. 

Speaking at a thanksgiving week 
ceremony in Trafalgar Square he 
thanked the public for its courage 
and devotion in making victory pos- 
sible but asked for increased sacri- 
fices in the days ahead. 

He said the government would take 
“effective measures” against infla- 
tion for as long as necessary by 
rationing price controls and taxa- 
tion, But he added the fight against 


inflation could not be effective unless | 


it was supported by voluntary sav- 
ings. 
NEW KEND OF QUEUE 

Queues are sO much an accepted 
thing in Britain now that even sing- 
ers, pianists, conjurers and comedians 
lined up outside the BBC Midland 
regional station here for auditions, 
hoping to find fame as radiostars, It 
all began when the-BBC announced 
that a nation-wide search was being 
made for “regional” talent. But the 
dreams were shattered when the 
hopefuls learned that auditions would 
be confined to selected artists and by 
appointment only. 

BANKS REOPENED 

The Russian Military Administra- 
tion in the Soviet occupied zone of 
Germany “has reopened banks and 
saving banks and granted them a 
credit of 200,000,000 reichsmarks,” 
the British radio reported. “This 


repaired a Superfort forced} 


Attlee | 


sunlight thence comes its color, one of 
the strongest golden yellows in the 
whole spectrum of floral shades. Here, 
indeed, is sunlight in a petal, the 
flame af sunrise born of a stem risen 
from the roadside dust.—New York 
| Times. 


Valuable Hardwoed 
‘Seventy Species Of Maple Tree Are 
| Found In Canada 


} 

The maple tree, the leaf of which 
'ig Canada’s emblem, is dear to the 
jhearts of Canadians, Seventy species 
of maple occur, ten being found in 
|Canada, of which the sugar maple is 
jone of the most important, It is ane 
jof our tallest hardwoods and, in the 
| forest averages 80 to 90 feet in height 
land two to three feet in diameter. It 
|ranges from Newfoundland westward 
{to the Lake of the Woods, but not 
\north of the height of land dividing 
the watershed of the Great Lakes 
from that of Hudson Bay. 

Although the sap of all maples 
contains sugar, it is the sugar maple 
that is tapped commercially and 
forms the basis of the maple syrup 
land sugar industry, The wood is hard 
and strong and is used for furniture, 
floors, veneer, vehicle stock, agricul- 
tural implements, and in most uses 
where a strong hardwood is required. 
The wood is also used in large quanti- 
ties for firewood. 

The wood of the black maple is of 
the same character and has the same 
uses as the sugar maple. It grows 
in the St. Lawrence valley. The 
The Manitoba maple is a hardy tree 
of rapid growth and is popular for 
shelter-belt planting on the prairies, 
The broad-leaved maple is common 
to British Columbia where it grows 
along the coast and on the islands,-— 
Kitchener Record. 


| 


The state of Tasmania is named 


money will be used to make Joans|after the Dutch explorer Tasman, 
to firms, enterprises and private per-|who sailed along Australia’s coast 
sons,” continued the broadcast. in 1642, 2630 


WORLD HAPPENINGS | 
BRIEFLY TOLD 


American military government 
forces in Japan will keep the Jap- 


anese agency Domei operating for 
their own use, 


The port of Gent (Ghent), which 
handled more than 1,000,000 tons of 
Allied supplies since Jan. 23, has 
been returned to Belgium, it was an- 
nounced. 


Congress at Washington voted to 
conduct its own investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor disaster, the third in- 


quiry since the Japanese struck Dec. 
7, 1941. 


Norway is to receive Canadian 
g00ds to the value of $13,000,000 un- 
der a credit agreement concluded be- 
tween the two countries, the Nor- 
wegian Telegraph Agency says. 


Three British officer prisoners-of- 
war who studied under the auspices 
of the Red Cross and St. John War 
organization have been awarded the 
national diploma in poultry hus- 
bandry. 


Agriculture Minister D. I. Camp- 
bell of Manitoba told a special ses- 
sion of the Manitoba Legislature that 
the government hopes to have elec- 
tricity within reach of every farmer 
in the province within seven years. 


Wing Cmdr, Kenneth\Cecil Maclure 
of Westmount, Que., chief research 
officer on ‘last May’s Polar research 
flight by the R.A.F. bomber “Aries”, 
received the Air Force Cross when 
members of the crew were decorated 
for the exploit. 


The 25-year-old British destroyer 
Thracian lost to the Japanese in Hong 
Kong in December, 1941, was recom- 
missioned by the Royal Navy after 
she was found among surrendered 
ships in Yokosuka naval base when 
the Allies landed there. 


Proud Italian Father 


Received From King George The 
Victoria Cross For His Son 


Sixty-five-year-old Alfredo Donnini, 
holder of Aliens’ Identity Card No. 
60058, was stopped at the gates to 
Buckingham Palace when he tried to 
enter there one morning, but the 
big guard needn't have worried. This 
little man in striped trousers and 
black coat, although still technically 
an enemy, had a legitimate errand. 

He was on his way to receive from 
the hands of the King the Victoria 
Cross his son won fighting on the 
Western Front last January. The 
youngest V.C, of this war, 19-year-old 
Fusilier Dennis Donnini was killed in 
action only seven months after join- 
ing the army. 

With Donnini was his daughter 
Silvia of the A.T.S., and after the 
guard had scanned their credentials 
the two of them walked across the 
huge yard, the first time an enemy 
alien has entered those grounds 
since the palace was built in 1703. 

Donnini seemed a bit overcome by 
the majesty of it all, and Silvia slip- 
ped her hand into his as they walked 
up the steps and through the palace 
door.. Then the King appeared on the 
dias and an official called: “Mr. Al-| 
fred Donnini.” 

The ice-cream vendor who came to 
Britain when 17 to make ice cream 
for $1,50 a week and his keep—and| 
who always forgot to get his natural- 
ization papers—approached His Ma- 


Imposing Censorship 


Headquarters And Imposition 
Of Censorship In Japan 


The Abolition Of Japanese Imperial 


General MacArthur's decisions to | 


abolish Japanese Imperial Head- | LEAGUE pre. 


quarters and to impose a censorship 


Ui 


on the Japanese press and home and | 
overseas broadcasts are warmly wel- | CANA 
comed in Britain as not only right| - 


of TOPICS 
PA 


of 
VITAL 
INTEREST 


but indeed inevitable. They will 
doubtless cause equal satisfaction | 
throughout the British common- 
wealth and Empire | 

Imperial Headquarters has been in| PREVENTABLE DISEASES 
!Japan what the German General 
Staff was in Germany, only more so,| This week has been designated Na- 
Whatever difference may have exist- | tional Immunization Week, sponsored 
ed between the German General Staff | by the Health League of Canada in 
and the Nazi Government—and they | Co-operation with health departments. 
can easily be exaggerated—Japanese The observance is designed to draw 
Imperial Headquarters had no rival.|@ttention to the fact that the in- 
It stood alone and supreme as the cidence of diphtheria, whooping cough 
kernel of Japanese militarism and the 2nd scarlet fever is far too high in 


canker of the Japanese Nation. 
Abolition of Japanese Imperial 
Headquarters, as of its German 
counterpart, is a fundamental condi- 
tion of Allied policy as proclaimed at 
Potsdam, which is to apply sugery to 
the disease organs of the two chief 
efemies and curative treatment to 
the remainder of the body politic. 


The imposition of censorship is 


emphatically command. Its applica- 
~~ ‘ tion to broadcasting~ is particularly 
SOR OF 1945—Sales-|important, as the Japanese are in- 


MISS WIND) 


again a measure which circumstances | 


iCanada — there were 758 fatalities 
|from the three diseases in 1944. 
|These deaths occurred’ from diseases 
| Which are preventable—preventable if 
/proper immunization methods are 
jused, Parents of unprotected chil- 
;dren should consult their physician 
}or their health department at once. 

Every Canadian child can be and 
‘should be given protection against 
;diphtheria, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever and smallpox. Parents of un- 
protected children should see their 
;doctor or their health department 
l|immediately. This is Canada’s third 


girl in a Windsor, Ont., ladies’ ready- 
to-wear shop is pulchritudinous Bxilie 
Gaudette, 17, who was judged Miss 
Windsor of 1945 from a large group 
of contestants at the annual Wind- 
sor Firemen’s field day. 


’ Future Is Uncertain 


French Government Not Now 
Interested In Giant Liner 
Normandie 


The giant, $60,000,000 liner Nor- 
| mandie, once the pride of the French 
marine, is lying abandoned at a New 
York pier—her future locked behind 
silent doors of officialdom. 

No one—not even President Tru- 
man—seems prepared at present to 
Say what will happen to the fire- 
ravaged ship, now gathering rust and 
barnacles. 

The United States Navy says 
merely that an announcement will be 
forthcoming, probably soon. 

Repairs have halted, although the 
U.S, government spent nearly $14,- 
000,000 trying to convert her into a 
troopship after sparks from a 
welder’s torch set off a fire which 
left the once-magnificent ship a 
charred hulk, and she capsized at her 
pier. 

Inquiries disclosed that shipping in- 
terests and government agencies con- 
cerned had little inclination even to 
talk of the Normandie—or the La- 
fayette as she was renamed when the 
United States took over the craft 
after the fall of France. 

The French  consulate-general’s 
office at New York said frankly the 
French government had “no interest 
in the vessel at all. 

A spokesman for the French Line, 
which operated the Normandie before 
the Vichy government was estab- 
lished, shrugged, said the line was 


|not concerned, and referred questions 


to the U.S. Navy department. 
No payments have been made to 


jthe French government since the 


liner was seized and became an 
American ship. If she is restored, it 
is unknown whether she would sail 


jesty. 

The citation was read, and the King 
surprised the Italian by telling him 
he knew about the service the Don- 
nini family had rendered Britain: 
two sons killed, a third a prisoner for 
five years and two daughters in the) 
A.T.S, 
* “Thank you, sir,” said Donnini. 

Then, past the guard and out of 
the palace grounds walked the ice 
cream vendor and his daughter, in 
his pocket Aliens’ Identity Card No.! 
60058 and the box containing his 
son’s V.C, 


| 
| 


Clothing Shortage 
The Dutch People ‘Ane In Need Of 
Millions Of Shoes 


No one, even in the average or 
higher income brackets has two pairs | 
of shoes, according to the Ministry 
of Trade and Commerce in the land 
of wooden shoes, Holland. There is 
such a shortage that 33% of the 
people earning an average income do 
not own one wearable pair of shoes. 
In the higher income brackets 28% 
do not own a decent pair. 

Lack of clothing is superseding 
food as the most acute Dutch prob- 
lem. Shipments of food are now 
arriving regularly but to clothe the 
people it is estimated that more than | 
ninety-four thousand tons of cotton 
and wool, over nine million yards of 
broadcloth and several million pairs 
of shoes will be required. } 

The National Clothing Collection | 
in October is giving Canadians an 
opportunity to help the Dutch in their 
predicament. 


under the French or American colors. 


Modern Port City 
Britain Made Hong Kong One Of 
Biggest In The World 
The re-occupation of Hong Kong 
by the British has giyen rise to much 
speculation as to whether the port 


/shall be retained by Great Britain 


or handed back to Chind. When it 
was ceded to Britain over 100 years 
ago it was nothing more than a 
pirate’s lair. Expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have made 
it one of the biggest and most mod- 
ern port cities in the world. 

In view of criticisms that may be 
made it is interesting to note what 
the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen said about 
Hong Kong when he visited the uni- 
versity there shortly before his death. 
He told the students: 

“IT wonder how it is that foreigners 
can do so much ... with the barren 
rock of Hong Kong within seventy 
or eighty years, while in four thous- 
and years China has no place like 
Hong Kong. . . . Without good gov- 


; ernment the people can do nothing... 


My fellow students, you and I have 
studied in this English colony, and 
in an English university. ... We must 
carry this English example of good 
government to every part of China.” 

That is something for the critics 
of Great Britain to bear in mind.— 
St. Thomas Times-Journal. 

USING OBSOLETE SHIPS 
The liberty ships “Empire Simba” 


of London recently left a Scotland 


harbor with a cargo of poison gas 
to be dumped in the Atlantic and 


a aaa ane: an alien ees | will never return, She was the first 


A DEFINITE MENACE 


| British ship to be scuttled in the pro- 


Australian and British officers|&™@m of disposing of poison gas Bri- 


among liberated prisoners 


from | t@in held in readiness in case of prior 


Formosa who reached Manila ex-|"S¢ Of gas by the Germans. Other 
pressed the opinion that “the Jap- | obsolete ships will follow with simi- 
anese still are a definite menace,” |!ar loads, 


The thought of many of the freed 
men was that “our victory was com- 


Henry IV of France ordered the 


plete but too many of their armies|death penalty for users or importers 


were untouched.” 


of indigo. 2639 


veterate radio fans, even in the re- 
motest hamlets, Since their surrender, 
the Japanese have been using their 
home broadcasts to propagate the 
myth that. Japan, especially the Jap- 
anese Army, has not been defeated. 
No opportunity has been ‘missed of 


annual National Immunization Week, 
sponsored by the Health League of 
Canada in co-operation with health 
departments. 

Diphtheria and whooping cough be- 
{tween them killed 644 Canadians, 


attributing the Japanese surrender syne ahaa aur Nib ablne 
solely to the use of the atomic bomb, | 728") especially 
whereas the use of the atomi bomb | that immunization against diphtheria 
“ | can be obtained through use of harm- 
hah only 6 touch on the aposlerator less but effective toxoid, and that 
he od ent itrenaat tuderedic est’ f whooping cough vaccine provides pro- 
atart thane pea cc dagtiada pea tection in more than 80% of those 
less thousands of Japanese as well as treated. Arid, in cases where whoop- 
Allied lives. Japanese broadcasts for pe pie h mes Are avin. ates: Gaheiné 
Overseas consumption have tended to h & rind ive the atiadies ‘are wick 
attempt to throw dust in Allied eyes | "8S Deen Biven, 


. | milder, 
ih eatuies omaeeence Scarlet fever is a communicable 


disease and can cause serious com- 

Bir plications, but medical science has 

i developed and is perfecting a protec- 

Savage Hazing | tive agent against this disease. This 
Tniv lagent is scarlet fever toxin, It has 
or petaia ie meters Weaee et inet been perfected as has diphtheria 
| The practice of “hazing” has | toxoid, but it gives 80% protection. 
lgeuetion to a shadow of its former be ney Rah tN ale Bo ace ae 
| Self at many universities, At Queen’s 
University, for instance, freshmen 
two decades back faced a_ brutal 
initiation. They were forced to sub- 
mit to man-handling and to run a 
;gauntlet of physical pain and _ in- 
dignity which could—and sometimes 
did—result in actual bodily harm. In 
contrast, initiation at. Queen’s Uni- 
versity today seldom if ever includes 
physical assault — a development 


greatly to the credit of the Uni- the Health League of Canada, states 
versity and its . students, that infection by the serious com- 

A still greater improvement could/municable diseases of childhood re- 
|be made if new students were not} suits largely from failure to im- 
subjected to any form of indignity|munize. Facilities to give protection 
|but rather at a fitting public cere-|to every child in the Dominion 


deaths attributed to it. 

Smallpox is practically extinct i 
| Canada, but as there is no natural 
jimmunity against the disease, there 
is still need of vaccination to make 
sure smallpox remains in its dormant 
state. Anycne who has not been 
vaccinated can contract the disease— 
vaccination is the cnly protection. 

This is National Immunization 
Week and the sponsor of the project, 


ease in Canada last year and 114) 


Plan Is Effective } 


Plane Scoops Water To Put Out 
Small Bush Fires 


The following is from a publication 
of Canadian Lumberman’s Associa 
tion: ; 

Ontario’s Provincial Air Service is 
experimenting with aerial bombing 
of small forest fires, using water as 
the bombing agent. 

Speeding at better than 100 miles 
an hour, the float-equipped ‘plane 
drops nearly a ton of water in nine 
seconds, lands on the nearest lake, 
scoops pontoon compartment full of 
water and repeats the process time 
and again. Carl Crossley, active 
bush pilot and member of the ser- 
vice, is responsible for the innovation 
which has never been tried in Can- 
ada before. 

According to Lands and Forests 
Minister W. G. Thompson, the new 
plane is strictly an experiment in 
dampening down the bush adjac@mt 
to small fires until the regular pro- 
cedure of bringing in men, pumps 


it can be carried out. 

“Mr. Crossley’s experiments have 
already shown the plan has consider- 
able value and accordingly we have 
ordered float modifications on the new 
aircraft we are buying,” he said. 

The spray bombing equipment is 
built right into the machine. Four 
valves control the water dumping 
apparatus and Crossley, after sight- 
ing smoke on aerial patrol, drops low 
over the fire, releases the water and 
then speeds for more water or rein- 
forcements. : 

The pilot has already conducted 
numerous experiments with the ’plane 
and has found that he can refill his 
tanks in a matter of seconds by taxi- 
ing along the water after landing. 
As soon as the floats are filled, he 
speeds up the machine for the take 
off and returns to the scene of the 


fire. 


Snatched From Death 


| Infant Crawling Over Railway Tracks 
Rescued Just In Time 

Quick action on the part of the 
crew of a Canadian National Railways 
train saved the life of an eighteen- 
month old child who was snatched 
fom the rails a split second before 
the locomotive passed. The infant 
son of a worker at Carrick, about 75 
miles east of Winnipeg, strayed from 
home and was crawling over the 


5 tracks when noticed by the engineer. 


The train was travelling about 15 
miles per hour and as he set the 
emergency brake, the engineer called 
to the fireman and brakeman. Brake- 
man A. E. Rice jumped from the cab, 
ran ahead of the train to grasp the 
child, and both rolled clear of the 
track just as the engine passed that 
point. Meanwhile, the fireman had 
made his way along the running 
board to the front of the locomotive. 

The mother who was chasing the 
child at the time the train ap- 
proached, witnessed the dramatic re- 
cue. 


and equipment to thoroughly with the same vigor and skill in social 


jmony were welcomed into a com- 
'radeship dedicated to the pursuit of 
| higher education. 

We see no reason why young men 
seeking higher education should be 
| forced to submit to treatment com- 
parable to that inflicted by savage 
tribes upon their candidates for man- 


against diphtheria, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever and smallpox are avail- 
able. Parents or guardians of chil- 
dren who are not protected against 
these diseases should act quickly and 
consult their family physician or their | 
health department. 
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“I feel obligated to buy this paper ... once on a rainy day it 
kept me from getting a ten dollar hat wet.” 


ELLERS—Guarding Public Health 
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Social Progress 
Education And Science Can Apply 
Training To This End 

Education and training in engineer- 
ing and science havé been directed 
mainly to giving people capacity in 
80 dealing with the laws of nature 
that they may be able to produce 
new and improved products for the 
good of man, This war has clearly 
shown that such educational train- 
ing has efficiently served its purpose. 
We can produce any necessary pro- 
duct in any given quantity ang 
usually in a given period of time. 
This is due to the basic principle 
that, in accomplishing a given pur- 
pose, scientifically trained people are 
governed solely by factual consider- 
ations. They have no opinion to offer 
jon a given project until they have 
; analyzed and quantitatively measured 
the facts involved. Facts are such 
when they are established by the 
proven laws of nature. 

If this factual approach to the 
solution of problems were applied 


matters, we should make much more 
rapid progress; at least we should 
be able to avoid war. We should 
accept no longer the theory that hu- 
man nature changes slowly and, as 
a result, social progress is inevitably 
slow. 

The war has shown that men can 
co-operate effectively on any level 
when the incentive held before them 
is great enough. Co-operation in 
medicine and chemistry is providing 
new cures for diseases. Co-operation 
in the field of manual labor has 
provided high levels of production. 
Co-operation in medicine and psy- 
chology shows that a large propor- 
tion of physical illness is caused by a 
faulty mental outlook, It should be 
possible by more realistic leadership 
to cause people to balance emotion 
with reason, prejudice with privilege, 
rights with responsibilities, and thus 
achieve more rapid social progress.— 
Extract from address delivered by 
Alex. E. McRae, to the Canadian In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgy. 


LOSSES WERE HEAVY 

Admiral Sir Charles Kennedy- 
Purvis, deputy First Sea Lord, dis- 
closed in London yesterday that the 
British merchant navy lost more 
than 30,000 killed during the war 
but, he added, “cold figures do not 
interpret the full qualities of human 
endeavor, sacrifice and suffering. 


JUST COMMON SENSE 

Canadian police chiefs wanted the 
40-mile speed limit continued until 
highways are back in first-class 
shape and worn-out tires are re- 
newed. It is a sound recommenda- 
tion, says the Ottawa Journal. It’s 
time enough for speed when we can 
have speed with comparative safety. 


In 1886 Alexander Buntin installed 
at Valleyfield, Que., what is claimed 
to have been*the first wood grinder 
for wood pulp manufacture in 
America, 
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ENSURES EASY 
BAKING — MAKES 
LUSCIOUS, SWEET- 
TASTING, EVEN- 
TEXTURED LOAVES 


WRAPPED AIRTIGHT 
TO PROTECT POTENCY— 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE! 


OUR COMPLETE 
SHORT STORY— 


GULLIBILITY 


—_— By — 
JACK WOODFORD 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


They were somehow vaguely alike, 
the enormous sea gull and the 
enormous cop, The gull, which Mike 
called Gully, was big ‘as an eagle— 
and twice as tough. The two hated 
each other with a rich, full-bedied 
venom. ce 

The bird hated Mulvaney because 
she was a one-man gull, apparently, 
and believed that the cop kept her 
from her master, And Mulvaney 
hated the bird because he had been 
due for advancement a year, when 
he’d found her, and the slip-up the 
bird caused that day had cost him 
his promotion. 

Gully, Mike figured, had also cost 
him a wife, Ellen Flannagan wouldn’t 
live in the same house with a sea 


gull. 
One of the gull’s wings was 
broken. The bird lived on the back 


porch, which Mulvaney had encased 
in chicken wire, Taking Gully out 
and putting her into the special box 
Mike had made for her was some 
job. He had to wear thick gloves 
and a baseball catcher’s mask to 
accomplish it. 

On a Saturday night when Mul- 
vaney had about given up hope, what 
he had been waiting for so long hap- 
pened. 

He’d taken the gull in her box out 
to a gambling joint in Oak Park. 
And it was there that Gully for the 
first time made a sound of affection 
and recognition that was unmistak- 
able, #¢ > 

Mulvaney quickly opened the box, 
and Gully went straight for a pock- 
marked hoodlum, uttering rasping 
cries of macabre love. The low-life 
shot at the bird. Mike shot back and 
caught the tough’s gun arm neatly. 


The crook’s name turned out to be 


Acklin. When they offered to put 
the gull in the cell with him, he 
confessed. Acklin didn’t deny that 


he was the gull’s first boy friend, 
but Gully wanted no more of him 
after that shot. Now it was Mike, 
and Mike only with Gully—so much 
so that Mike blushed and squirmed 
when she rubbed against his leg like 
a cat in the squad room, Gully, 
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evidently, was no gal to go on sing- 
ing “My Man” after her man had 
done her wrong. When it was all 
over the captain called Mulvaney into 
his private office, 

“So that,” Mike’s superior said, 
“was why you kept that albino buz- 
zard all this time, lugging it around 
to joints. I was beginning to think 
you was nuts.” 

Mulvaney explained: “You see, sir, 
after the robbery I took the gull to a 
vet to examine its wing. The wing, 
he said, had been broken a long time 
before that day. So I figures no gull 
with a busted wing had flew to State 
and Madison. I dopes it that some 
guy brought it there, knowin’ that at 
the busiest corner in the world the 
biggest gull ever seen walkin’ around 
would cause enough excitement to 
jam up everythin’—so’s while I 
untangle the crowd and catch 
bird the guy can pull his daylight 
crush. And when I seen how tough 
the gull is I figures no guy could of 
got it there quiet unless the bird was 
plenty friendly with him. So I starts 
checkin’ crooks systematic.” 

“One way or another, Mulvaney, 
it was nice work, I shall report 
you for promotionrat once.” 

“Thanks, sir.” Mulvaney saluted 
and went out. Straight to Ellen. By 
this time, he knew, it was in all the 
papers how he'd tracked down the 
perpetrator of the daring daylight 
robbery on State Street; how he’d 
got the five grand from the Jewelers’ 
Association as a reward . . how 
Acklin had stayed a long time cool- 
ing off from a former job, out in 
the lake on a boat, and had found 
the gull then. 

“Mike, tell me right off, before we 
go any further,” Ellen insisted, 
“what becomes of that razor-billed 
fowl?” 

“I'm keepin’ it,” Mike said firmly. 

“But you told me the happiest. day 
of your life would be when you 
could shoot its head off.” 

“Look, Ellen, I agreed to let your 
old lady live with us, didn’t I?” Mike 
interposed. 

“It ain’t the same thing—my old 
lady don’t bite, or scratch, or yell— 
much. You ain’t keepin’ it, and me, 
Mike Mulvaney.” 

“Now look, Ellen, every guy’s en- 
titled to a pet. I don’t like dogs; you 
don’t like cats—there ain’t another 
pet in the world, except Gully, tough 
enough to get along with me, except 
you.” 

“Choose!” she said, in a way she’d 


heard it said on the radio, right be-| 
fore the dame must decide between! 


the young American engineer and the 
guy with a German accent. 

Dejectedly Mike went home. All 
the kick had gone out of his reward 
dough and his promotion. Mike 
sighed so gustily it rattled the win- 
dows. And then the phone rang. It 
was Ellen. She said: “Take a pow- 
der on me, will you, flat-foot?” 

“Look, Ellen, I got to stick by 
Gully now. She helped me make the 
pinch of my career.” 

“O.K. I thought it over. You're a 
right guy, at that. I’ll be gullible. 
But my mother won’t. She doesn’t 
want to live with us if you. got the 
gull. She’s gonna live with my 
brother.” 

Mike went out on the back porch. 
Gully, sunning herself, said affec- 
tionately: “Awk ” 

Mike went to the phone. Called 
that ritzy new pet shop on the Geld 
Coast. “This is Mike Mulvaney, 
police sergeant. What’s the most 
expensive fish you got?” 

“Expensive!” a sibilant-voiced male 
clerk echoed. Mike could almost see 
his eyebrows lift. “Well, if you wish 
something really distinctive, we have 
just received some superior speci- 
mens of the crenellate-tailed Fresian 
Sumerian diaphanous  Piltholytes.”’ 
The voice was soft now with venera- 
tion, “The males are very expen- 
sive; the females less so.” 

“Sounds brothy,” Mike told him. 
“Rush me twenty pounds, males and 
females mixed.” 

“Pounds!” the clerk echoed. 
“Pounds!” And then there was a 
crash at the other end of the wire 
as if the poor dear had swooned. 


Vegetable Oil Plant 


For The Utilization Of 

Farm Products 

Contract for the erection of a vege- 
table oil plant in Saskatoon as a 
first unit in the $2,500,000: Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool project for the 
utilization of farm preducts, has keen 
awarded to Smith Brothers and Wil- 
son, Saskatoon contractors. 

The plant, to be located on a 21- 
acre site in Saskatoon’s industrial 
section, vill be the start in the wheat 
pocl’s plan which eventually will in- 
clude a 1,000-barrel modern flour mill, 
a glycol plant, a factory for making 
starcl:i, glucose and syrup from wheat 
and a 500,000-bushel grain storage 
elevator, 


Project 


DESTROYED BY JAPS 
Rubber trees worth millicns of dol- 
lars and machinery for rubber pro- 
cessing have been laid waste in 
Malaya by the Japanese, while the tin 
and lumber industries also have been 
seriously impaired the London Daily 
Sketch reported in a dispatch from 
its correspondent in Kuale Lumpar, 

Federated Malay States capital. 
Sailors’ neckerchiefs were origin- 
ally designed to be used as slings or 

tourniquets for battle injuries. 


The whale shark, largest living 
fish, is harmless and puts up no fight 
when caught by man. 2639 


the|* * 


| 


In the White- 
hall (Sask.) district, a party of 
mourners missed a funeral by being 
held up on the road by 138 blowouts. 
. At Duncan; B.C., The Leader's 
reporter took a pass at a wasp, got 
a sting in the neck, reeled groggily 
into a doctor’s office and was reyjved | 
by a shot of Adrenalin and a ‘pretty | 
nurse. He crawled back to his Office, 
relates the paper. . . . Convoying a) 
fleet of trucks by motorcycle near 
Woodstock, Ont., Mervyn Ayers ran 
down a fox in his beam of light. He 
applied and got his $4 bounty from 
Oxford County Clerk Boles.... 
Mounties always get their man. At 
Yorkton, Sask., redtoats picked up 
(Mike) Roy Kaban for breaking and 
entering at Brandon, Man., eleven 
years ago. ... At Valleyview, Alta., 
Ivan Brethlund and Carl Svenson 
were fishing in the Little Smoky 
when a 14-in. jack fish jumped into 
their boat. . . . Telegraph linesman 
Leonard Ritmiller, 24, lay down for a 
rest beside the track, near Estevan, 
Sask. The Soo Line came by, woke 
him, and as he sleepily jumped up he 
was struck, and got a fractured skull, 
and lacerations. . . , Twenty years 
ago Mrs, Harold Barnes of Campbell- 
ton, N.B., gave her husband a wed- 
ding present, a pair of cuff links. He 
promptly lost them in a cucumber 
patch. The other day a ainter-in-law | 
went out to get a cuke in same 
patch, and picked up the links not 
even tarnished. ... A fire truck 
careening down Columbia St. in Kam- 
loops, B.C., lost its muffler, back-fired, 
ignited the tar-surfaced street, and 
it had to put out the fire... ., Lilla 
Nease, Belmont House, Toronto, sub- 
mitted a poem to the Picton Gazette, 
which she wrote 80 years ago. It 
was accepted, printed and “brought 
much happiness to an old woman,” 
as she wrote. 


# Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way. Fire Chief Venables and mem- 
|bers of the department at Port Al- 
jberni, B.C., have constructed of such 
jitems as a piece of board and some 
| gas pipe, a piece of most advanced 
resuscitation equipment. “It has 
proved itself far more efficient for 
reviving drowned or shocked persons 
than any of the older manual 
methods,” says the West Coast Ad- 
vocate. 

* In Kentville, N.S., a group of 
citizens.met to discuss seriously mat- 
ter of breaking down of descipline in 
schools, Said one of them, Father J. 
H. Durney: “There is a tendency on 
|the part of the home today to think 
the school takes the place entirely of 
a child’s education. Parents do not 
realize the responsibility that is 
theirs. The same applies to the 
|church. Unless the home realizes its | 
responsibility and tries to carry out! 
jits duties, the school and the church | 
| will. fail.” 
| Post-war small industries are be- 
stirring. We read where the Pem- 
|bina Co-op. Canners, Ltd., at Rhine- | 
jland village in Manitoba, is rarin’ to} 
go with machinery ready and 24,000) 
jempty cans from Continental Can 
Co, arrived. They plan to can ali of 
|40 acres of hybrid sweet corn; later | 
|in the seascn pork and beans, chicken | 
;and other meats and for future sea- 


* Bits and pieces: 
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SPECIAL BOARD 
To Handle Food Supplies For Export, 
Principally To Britain 

One of the wartime boards, the 
Special Products Board, established 
on April 15, 1941, has been a quiet, 
yet efficient organization in connec- 
tion with food supplies for export, 
principally to Britain. 

The purpose of the Board as orig- 
inally set up was to regulate the ex- 
port of any product of agriculture 
processed or. unprocessed, except 
bacon or dairy products, pursuant to 
agreements made between the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the United 
Kingdom. Its powers, however, were 
extended by Order in Council passed 
March 20, 1942, to include agree- 
ments with any Government in the 
British Empire or of any nation allied 
with Great Britain in the war. 

The work of the Board is divided 
into five sections, namely, Poultry 
Products, Fruit and Vegetables, Flax 
Fibre, Field and Vegetable Seeds and 
Certified Seed Potatoes. Each sec- 
tion has its own manager. 

During the 12 months ended March 
31, 1945, shipments of poultry pro- 
ducts by the Board to the British 
Ministry of Food included: 28,883,706 
Ib. of dried egg powder, the equival- 
ent of about 86,651,000 dozen shell 
eggs; 21,933,030 dozen shell eggs, 
and 1,973,089 lb. of dressed poultry. 
Dressed poultry shipments to the 
United States Government in the 12 
mgnths totalled 23,998,681 Ib. 

Millions of pounds of dehydrated 
vegetables, 691,830 barrels of fresh 
apples, 6,621,846 pounds of flax fibre, 
millions of pounds of field crop ,and 
vegetable seeds were shipped to Bri- 
tain and many thousands of bushels 
of certified seed potatoes were ex- 
ported in the period April 1, 1944 and 
March 31, 1945, to France, Uruguay, 
Cuba, South Africa, Venezuela, and 
the Dominion Republic. 

The total value of business done by 
the Board since it was established 
runs into many millions of dollars. 
The members of the Board are 
Officials of the Dominion Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Trade and 
Commerce. 


Wartime Guests 
Many British Children Will Soon 
Enjoy Being At Home ! 

The return home of a number of 


| British children who were war guests 


in Canada and the United States has 
loosed a spate of reported emotion 
that on the surface is definitely flat- 
tering to this continent. Yet it would 
be a mistake to accept this as any- 
thing but superficial and temporary, 
or to fail to try and appraise the 
deeper fundamentals of trans-Atlan- 
tic relations developed by the five- 
year visits of these young people. 
The British children will not forget 
the graciousness of hospitality un- 
stintedly given. But the majority of 
them are not likely to hanker very 
long for the North American ameni- 
ties still uncbtainable in Britain. Nor, 


probably, will many of them perse- | 


vere in current ambitions to settle on 
this continent. Five years from now 
desires largely engendered by dismay 
at the forcible snapping of five-year- 


old ties will seem impracticable for a} 


variety of new reasons. 

In any event, Britain needs its youth 
for the long reconstruction years 
ahead. That need is a challenge that 
few of them will want to ignore. And 
whether they ever return here or not 
these wartime guests will have a very | 


Yow'll enjoy our 


Orange Pekoe Blend 


MEANT FOR HIROHITO — Two- 
gun Gen. George S- Patton rides the 
white horse which Hitler intended 
as a gift to Hirohito. The horse rid- 
den by Patton in Austria was con- 
fiscated by the Germans from the 
Vienna riding school, It was later 
liberated by the Yanks and returned. 


Loans To Farmers 


First Million Made By Chartered 
Banks Under New Act 

D. M. McRae; Administrator of the 
|Farm Improvement Loans Act, has 
announced that the first million dol- 
lars in loans has been made by the 
chartered banks to farmers under 
this new Dominion legislation. 

Loans for water supply dug-outs 
in Alberta, pre-fabricated houses in 
Saskatchewan, and tobacco kilns in 
Ontario, are illustrative of the wide 
variety of uses which farmers are 
making of this Act. 

While the greatest number of loans 
have been made by banks so far for 
the purchase of farm implements, 
loans for the construction, repair 
and improvement of buildings are in 
demand and show every ‘indication 
that they will be made in greater 
numbers as soon as material and 
labour become more generally avail- 
able. 


through your recipe books how many 
recipes call for “fine dry crumbs?” 
In the old days, dry crumbs always 
meant dried bread or crackers—but 
modern cooks have found that ready- 
to-eat cereals are one of the easiest 


| RECIPES | | 


special privilege and a particular/and pest sources when dry crumbs 
duty. It will be their to interknit |are needed. There are several things 
the relations of the English-speaking |to say for cereal crumbs in addition 
peoples by interpreting, from joint|to their availability and ease of 


|sons in the list are peas, green and | 
|wax beans, beets, asparagus, carrots 
jand tomatoes. They will also at- 
tempt to process soups so popular 
among people of that district. 

# And apropo the above item the 
|Morden (Man.) Times says: “Too 
long has rural Canada been the neg- 
lected child who paid humble homage 
to big industry located in the metrd- 
politan areas, The infant has grown} 
Inot only in stature but in wisdom! 
jand is new questioning the right of | 
larger centres to corner all industry. 
|Rural communities throughout the 
|west are endeavoring to promote 
{small industry developments in the 
|towns of the prairies, and with some 
| success, 
# Four times a day, for the past 
|46 years the whistle atop the Mac- 
Eachern Milling Co. at Wetaskiwin, 
Alta,, has called the townsfolk to 
|their various tasks, On the after- 
|noon of Aug. 27, following the fun- 
eral of Duncan MacEachern, 81- 
| year-old founder of the mill, it was 
|blown for the last time by W. J. 
Kadlec, who has pulled the cord for 
27 years. 


Seed To Russia 
Production Of Alfalfa Seed Develop- 
| ing At Hudson Bay Junction 


{| An important industry involving 
|the production of alfalfa seed is de- 
veloping at Hudson Bay Junction, 
according to A. G. Sinclair, district 
supervisor, department of Coloniza- 
tion and Agriculture, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

Mr, Sinclair recently visited the 
area and states that three carloads 
of alfalfa seed were shipped direct 
from Hudson Bay Junction to Mos- 
cow, returning the local growers 
$66,000. 


experience, the peoples of this contin- 
ent to Britain; and of explaining 
Britain to the friends they have left 
here.—Montreal Gazette. 


This Week's Pattern © 


Cts 


By ANNE ADAMS 
Gaiety and utility in an apron for 
misses and women. Pattern 4586 can 


be made from little fabric .. . 
from a grain or feed bag! 

Pattern 4586 comes in sizes small 
(32-34), medium (86-38) and large 
(40-42). Small size requires 1% yds. 
35-inch material. 

Send twenty cents (20c) in coins 
(starmps cannot be accepted) for this 
pattern. Write plainly Size, Name, 
Address and Style Number and send 
orders to the Anne Adams Pattern 
Dept., Winnipeg Mewmenny Union, 
175 McDermot Ave. . Winnipeg, 
Man, , 


even 


|preparation. They are well cooked 
jand flavored and of golden brown 
jcolor. This flavour and colour con- 
|tributes much to the finished cro- 
|quette, breaded chop, fried fish or sea 
jfocod when prepared French fried or 
jeven oven fried method. Color and 
flavour also contribute to good crumb 
pie shells. There are many uses for 
cereal crumbs either fine or Coarse. 
Coarse crumbs will extend meat 
loaves and patties and improve 
flavour and texture, ‘They are excel- 
lent as a casserole topping and for 
crumb toppings on cakes. Coarsely 
crushed corn flakes can be used in 
a berry pie to thicken the juice and 
keep the pie from running over. Use 
about 1% cups of corn flakes. 
Sprinkle crushed corn flakes over bot- 
tom crust before adding berries. 

Here are some measurements and 
rules for “crumbing”’: 

4 cups corn flakes yield 1 cup fine 
crumbs or 2 cup coarse crumbs. 

3 cups all wheat flakes or oven- 
popped rice yield 1 cup fine crumbs 
or 1% cups coarse crumbs. 

To Make Crumbs 

Measure cereal into fresh tea towel 
spread out on flat surface. Fold over 
sides, of towel and roll up. Press 
down firmly; open towel and complete 
crushing with rolling pin. Try this 
Honey Crumb Pie Shell with your 
favourite chiffon pie filling: 

Honey Crumb Pie Shell 

4 cups corn flakes 

2 tablespoons honey 

% cup melted butter 

Crush corn ‘flakes into fine crumbs, 
Add honey and butter; mix well, 
| Press evenly and firmly around sides 
jand bottom of pie pan. Bake in slow 


oven (325 degrees F.) about 10 min- 
utes. Cool before adding filling. 
Yield: One 8-inch pie shell. 


LINKED BY PHONE 
India has been linked with China 
by telephone and telegraph, for the 
first time in history, A pole-line— 
approximately 1,750 miles long-—has 
been set up from Calcutta to Kun- 
ming, China, which completes the 


vast telephone system extending from 
‘Karachi, through Burma, into China. 


The Bacon Market 
|Canada Must Retain The Market 
Enjoyed During The War 


The people have long been accus- 
tomed to regarding Danish bacon as 
the finest, and if Denmark combines 
token shipments with an aggressive 
publicity campaign, it may make con- 
siderable inroads upon the market 
| now enjoyed by Canada. It is pos- 
| Sible for Canada to retain a dominant 
position in that market, but in order 
to do so we must let our British cus- 
tomers know the truth about the 
conditions imposed upon Canadian 
exporters by the war, 

Canadian bacon shipped to Britain 
during the war years has not been of 
high quality, and it is unlikely that 
the quality will be improved until 
better transportation — facilities are 
available. Canada’s bacon industry 
was expanded too rapidly; volume 
was the primary consideration, For 
a@ while fat was almost an equally 
important requirement; Britain's 
greatest needs were food and fat. 
There was no time for concentration 
on a quality product, nor would such 
a product have survived wartime 
transport conditions, The British gov- 
ernment expressly requested the 
Canadian industry to lower its 
standards in order to meet current 
conditions. The request was com- 
plied with; it was a matter of war 
economics and not one of profit. As 
a matter of fact, a great deal of 
the bacon sent to Great Britain since 
‘1940 has been an outright gift, par- 
| tially acknowledging the gallant fight 
waged by its people against a com- 
mon enemy. 
| The people of Britain. should be 
jtold these things early and often, 
|more especially since the re-appear- 
ance there of a mild-cured quality 
product which once was high in pub- 
lic favor. If we keep reminding 
Britons often enough and emphatic- 
ally enough, we should be able to re- 
tain a portion of the present market 
until our bacon industry is reorgan- 
ized to produce a higher quality pro- 
duct and more rapid ocean trans- 
portation will allow us to ship in com- 
petition with a country only a few 
hours from Britain. Unless all these 
things are done, Canada runs the risk 
of losing a great export market, a loss 
which will directly affect at least a 
quarter of a million Canadian farm- 
ers.—Kingston Whig-Standard. 


Course For Farmers 


University Of Saskatchewan Is 
Offering A Two-Year Course 


The Universtiy of Saskatchewan is 


Did you ever notice in looking) offering to young farmers a two-year 


practical course in agriculture, high- 
lighted by courses in crop production, 
jfarm management, breeding, dairy- 
ing, feeding of livestock, and build- 
ing construction, officials of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture have announced, 
To be admitted to the school students 
must be at least 17 years of age, 
have a grade 8 education, and have 
| lived one year on a farm. Scholar- 
ships will be offered. 

| Classes will commence October 31, 
1945, and will close March 23, 1946. 
Inquiries should be sent to The Dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskateon. 


New Cotton Cloth 


Developed In New Orleans Will Resist 
Mildew And Rot * 


Newsweek says the Southern re- 
| gional research laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in New Or- 
leans has developed an acetylated 
}cotton cloth which resists rot and 
|mildew. Samples of cloth and thread 
treated with the preservative re- 
mained buried in soil beds from six 
months to a year with little loss of 
istrength; ordinary cotton cloth com- 
pletely disintegrated within a week. 
Sandbags of the treated material 
were still intact after two years in 
the open. The new process does not 
cause discoloration, odor, or sticki- 
ness, and is non-toxic. 


| When taken in Fats Goering was 
|}wearing the grand cross of the 
knight’s cross of the iron cross, 


Would this be the well-known double 
cross raised to the third power? 


Buy War Savings Stamps regularly, 
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Small Carryover 
Next Year 


If Canada 
lion bushels of 


1945 


can export 350 


wheat during the 
crop year the carryover 
will be down to 70 million bushels 
on July 31, 1946, according’ 'to the 
August issue of the Monthly Re- 
view of the Wheat Situation issued 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics: The article goes on to com- 
ment: “When it is remembered that 
this carryover, perhaps one-third 
of which will be on farms, must 
meet domestic requirements for 
food and feed and enable the mills 
to maintain operations aimtil new 
vheat can be made available, it 
appears that such a year-end stock 
would be undesirably. low.” 

This remark illustrates the 
changed attitude towards wheat 
carryovers. Fifteen or twenty years 
Canadian carryover of 50 
million bushels was thought to be 
fairly substantial. In 1928 when 
the carryover reached 92 million 
bushels the situation was thought to 
be alarming, and the Wheat Pools 
of Western Canada were blamed for 
holding back wheat. Now a carry- 
over of 70 million bushels is con- 
sidered to be “dangerously low.” 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
alculated the. disappearance of 
wheat in Canada in the 1944-45 crop 
year at 534 million bushels or ap- 
proximately the same as in 1943- 
44. Exports reached about 350 mil- 
lion bushels of which 50 millions 
went to the United States. 

The bureau estimates the total 
Canadian crop at 320. million 
bushels of which 300 millions will 
be produced in the prairie prov- 
inces. Adding in the carryover of 
258 million bushels gives a_ total 
supply of 558 millions or 215. mil- 
lions less than in 1944-45. If Can- 
adian exports reach 350 millions 
during the present crop year there 
will be available in Canada for con- 
sumption and carryover some 208 
million bushels. There will cer- 
tainly be a reduction in the feed- 
ing of wheat to. livestock during 
the year and consumption for hu- 
man food will-average about 50 mil- 
lion bushels. 

During the past few years wheat 
acreage has been kept down and 
the disappearance of the carryover 
will likely result in a substantial 
increase next spring. The total 
acreage under wheat in Canada this 
year is 22,414,500. The high point 
was in 1940—28,726,000 acres of 
which 27,750,000 under wheat were 
in the prairie provinces. 

The lowest carryover of Canadian 
wheat in recent years was in 1938— 
24,535,858 bushels. The peak year 
was in 1943—594.626,019 bushels.— 
The Budget. 


entiation Jometaperee at 


The Causes of War 


Some of the causes of this war 
went deeper than any enemy men 
or movements. They were not re- 
moved by the death of Hitler and 
they will not be removed by. the 
execution . of. Japanese generals. 
Some of these causes lie in our own 
minds and hearts as well as in those 
of our defeated enemies. 

A small group of i 
unlock the secrets of uranium a 
leap into the future. gut it is 
harder to break a prejudice than an 
atom. Hundreds of millions of men 
the world over must take thought, 
must take time off from workday 
cares to perform a far more diffi- 
cult task than that involved ‘in the 
mastery of U-235 if peace is to be 
preserved, if the new horizons of 
science are not merely to provide 
a new and immense stage for de- 
struction. They must shake loose 
from ancient nationalist egotisms;: 
the world has grown too small for 
them. They must grope forward 
past cherished preconceptions to a 
better organized society in which 
all men may be assured of their 
daily bread; the world cannot 
afford a generals, Some of these 
causes lie in ourselves. 

I wish it were possible to throw 
on some gigantic screen for all to 
see some fraction of the suffering, 
the treachery, the sacrifice and the 
courage of the past decade For 
how are we in America to fulfill 
our responsibility to the dead and 
to the future, to our less fortunate 
allies and to our children’s chil- 
dren, if we do not feel a little of 
this so deeply in our bones that we 
will be unswervingly determined 
that it shall never happen again? 

eb TAS 
FSBO CEES ARENA 
» BL, 


The Kelowna and District War 
Memorial Committee was given the 
“green light” at a public meeting 
the construction of a Civil Memor- 
ial in honor of Great War II veter- 
to go ahead and formulate plans for 
ans. The meeting unanimously 
adopted the suggestion that an ice 
arena, costing in the neighborhood 
of $130,000, be built in the city, and 
efforts will be made to see if a com- 
bined gymnasium and swimming 
pool can be constructed on the same 
site, providing it is within the 
scope of raising public funds 


mil- 


present 
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NONE OF HER BUSINESS 

The mistress was instructing her 
new and none too efficient maid 
“You persist in ignoring the tele- 
phone, Clarice,” she said. “Here 
after I want you to answer when 
it rings.” 

“Yes'm,” the maid replied 
ly. “But it seems kind of 
Nine times out of ten it’s for 


glum 
silly 
you.” 


Naming The War 


(New York Times) 

Though “World War II” has been 
approved for the Federal Register 
as the official name for the war just 
ended, historians will probably con- 
tinue to search for a better name 
It is fairly certain that they will 
not find one that pleases every- 
body. No war in history has ever 
acquired a really definite name or 
one which fitted it accurately into 
the vast frame of historical refer- 
ence. It is almost equally certain 
that the children of the men who 
fought this war will not call it what 
their fathers did, 

“World War II” is a clumsy make- 
shift. Moreover, it suggests an inter- 
minable numbered series of world 
wars to come, a tragic prospect in- 
deed. Nor is Global War more 
Suitable. The First World War was 
also a global war, and there were 
others before that. What we are 
accustomed to call the French and 
Indian Wars extended over Europe 
and into India. The Mongol con- 
quests swept across Asia and into 
Europe as far as the Danube. Pre- 
sident Roosevelt in 1942 proposed 
that the conflict be called the Sur- 
vival War, a suggestion already for- 
gotten. In Russia they call it the 
War Against Fascism. Japan pro- 
pagandized it as the Greater East- 
Asia War. In England, having 
called the First World War the 
Great War, they are content to 
refer to this greater struggle sim- 
ply as “The War.” 

History may do no better than 
we ourselves have done. It has not 
yet found a name for the long series 
of conflicts which destroyed the 
Roman Empire; it lumps them 
awkwardly together as the Bar- 
barian Wars. Historians have often 
tried to designate wars by their 
duration, as the Hundred Years’ 
War, the Thirty Years’ War and the 
Seven Years’ War. They have even 
called the defeat of Austria by 
Prussia in 1866 the Seven Weeks’ 
War. The men who fought these 
wars, not being prophets, certainly 
did not call them anything like that 
and the terms have little meaning 
today. Sometimes, when only two 
nations have been in conflict, double 
titles like the Spanish-American 
War may prove more descriptive, 
though our South American friends 
might claim equal and earlier title 
to the name. The Chinese-Japan- 
ese War of 1894 and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904 have already 
merged into our war of 1939-45. 

One historian suggests that the 
conflict be called the Atomic War, 
a palpable substitution of a part of 
the whole. Perhaps a tentative 
suggestion by Dr. Allan Nevins, 
Columbia’ Professor of American 
History, colored though it is. by 
wishful thinking, may be adopted 
by happier future generations. He 
hopes that it may be called the 
Last War. 


Sleep 


(John Donne in “Eighty Sermons”) 

“The sun must not set upon mine 
anger”; much less will I let the sun 
set upon the anger of God towards 
me, or sleep in an unrepented sin. 
Every night's sleep is a nunc 
dimittis; then the Lord lets his ser- 
vant depart in peace. Thy lying 
down is a valediction, a parting, a 
taking leave (shall I say so?), a 
shaking hands with God — let 
these hands be clean. Enter into 
thy grave, thy metaphorical, thy 
quotidian grave, thy bed, as thou 
entered’st into the church at first, 
by water, by baptism; re-baptize 
thyself every night in Job’s “snow 
water,” in. holy tears that may cool 
inordinate lusts of thy heart... . 
Sleep with clean hands, either kept 
clean all day by integrity or wash- 
ed at night. by repentance:: and 
whensoever thou . wakest, though 
all Job’s messengers thunder about 
thee, and all Job’s friends multiply 
misinterpretations against thee, yet 
Job’s protestations shall be thy 
protestations, what end soever God 
have in this proceeding. “It is not 
for. any injustice in my hands.” 
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(Australian News Letter) 

In the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Member: Democracy is not 
a harlot in the street to be picked 
up with a Tommy gun, 

The Speaker: Order! The honor- 
able member must not use improper 
language in this house. 

The Member: I am quoting the 
words of Mr. Churchill. 

The Speaker: That’s no excuse. 
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A navy lieutenant at a South Sea 
island station undertook to give an 
old native a lesson in basic English. 
He pointed at a marine and said, 
“Man.” The native dutifully — re- 
peated “Man.” That gave the vol- 
unteer teacher a thrill. He went on 
and pointed to a palm. “Tree,” he 
announced The native echoed 
“Tree”, That certainly was pro- 
gress. 

Just then a plane roared over- 
head. The lieutenant thought he’d 
Bive the native the first chance this 
time, “What?” he asked, pointing 
upward, 

“I'm not sure,” said the native, as 
he stood up and squinted at the 
plane overhead “It looks like a 
PB2Y, but it might be a B-24.” 
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GETTING EVEN 

“You say your baby does not 
walk yet,” said Brown. “Mine does 
and he is not as old as yours. Has 
your baby cut his teeth yet?” 

“No, he hasn't,” admitted Robin- 
son sadly. 

“Oh, mine has them all,” boasted 
Brown. “Your baby talk yet?” 

“Not yet,” replied Robinson 
Can yours?” 

“Great Scott yes,” 
Brown 

Then Robinson got desperate 

“Does your baby. use a safety 
razor or an old-fashioned one?” he 
asked.—-Goodfellow Field (Texas) 
Flight Time 
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It is a wise plan to store certain 
vegetables for winter use so that 
they may be available in the fresh 
condition over a greater part of the 
year. Potatoes, root crops, squash, 
pumpkins, marrows, cabbage and 
onions store well and are valuable 


sources of food for winter use. 

Successful storage of fresh vege- 
tables depends to a considerable 
extent upon having a sound, well 
matured crop and good storage 
conditions, says R. H. Anderson, 
Dominion Experimental Station, 
Melfort, Sask 


conditions are 
temperature can 
few de- 


Good _ storage 
those where the 
be kept not more than a 
grees above the freezing point, 
where good vantilation can be 
maintained, and where the storage 
is sufficient to 


space allow 


treatment of the vegetables and to 


proper 


allow free circulation of air. 
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Carrots, beets, parsnips, turnips 
and cabbage keep best at tempera- 
tures from 34 to 38 degrees, with a 
not too dry atmosphere. Marrows, 
squash, pumpkin and onions should 
be stored in a dry place and will 
withstand temperatures up to 45 


degrees. 


AUCTION SALE 


Favored with instructions I will sell by auction for: 


W. H. FRICKE 
ON 
Saturday, October 20th 


AT BOTTREL 

the listing that was advertised for sale on September 
22nd but which was postponed. Added to the listing 
is Furniture and harness. It contains the following;- 
@ 20-30 Massey Harris tractor; New 6 ft. Case til- 
ler, with box; New 3 bottom Case 14 in. plow; A 
Complete set of Blacksmith tools and a very good 
assortment of high grade tools. 


JOE TAYLOR, Auctioneer : License No. 180-45-46 


ALBERTA . 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Control 


BANGS’ DISEASE 
b 
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Calfhood Vaccination 


Farmers wishing to have calves vaccinated for the 
control of Bangs’ Disease under the Banga’ Disease 
Control Policy should make application for fall 
vaccination before November 1, 1945. 
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Consult the nearest qualified Veterinarian 
or Your District Agriculturist 
for full information, 


HON, D. B. MacMILLAN, Minister of Agriculture 


0. S$. LONGMAN, DR. P. R. TALBOT, 
Deputy Minister Provincial Veterinarian 


Formers Can Buy Victory Bonds On Convenient Deferred Payments 
Through Any Bank 


+ +» just sign a short form letter which Victory Loan Salesmen 
carry (banks have copies) ordering the Bank to buy Victory 
Bonds for you. Pay 5% when ordering and the balance at 
any time during the next 12 months. The interest the bonds 
earn pays the interest on the bank loan. 


| apne thousands of other Canadians, farmers will 
welcome the 9th Victory Loap as another Oppor- 
tunity to save money to provide for future plans. 


Victory Loans have provided an excellent means of 
helping the war effort, at the same time contributing 
to Our Own personal welfare. 


Canada needs more money now ... to make loans 
to foreign countries so that they can establish credits 
which will enable them to buy food and other things 
which they require. 


This food will come from Canadian farms; these 
goods from Canadian factories. When we help to 
create markets for our farm produce abroad . . . and 
when we help to keep Canadian factories busy . .>. 
we help to maintain good prices for the things that 
Canadian farms produce. 


Victory Bonds also provide a reserve fund of work- 
ing capital for our own use . . . so handy to have so 
many times. Any bank will buy Victory Bonds at 
any time, or loan money on Victory Bonds if we need 
cash, 


- -. and for our future plans, we'll have the money 
required for things we want to do... 


Get ready to buy more Victory Bonds this Fall. 
Buy double this time — the same rate of savings as 
in previous loans will pay for twice as many bonds 
over the 12 month period. 

9-54 


NATIONAL WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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